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THE MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL SERVICES 
DURING THE PERIOD OF ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION’ 


By Dr. GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN many communities throughout the 
United States children are being denied 
their educational birthright. From our 
earliest history it has been proposed that 
the maintenance and development of our 
democracy is dependent upon the provision 
of education for all the children of all the 
people. Washington expressed the ideal 
and and the necessity in his Farewell Ad- 
dress as follows: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
government gives force to public opinion it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 


President Hoover has recently proposed 
that: 


However the national economy may vary or 
whatever fiscal adjustments may be made, the 
very first obligation upon the national resources 
is the undiminished financial support of the public 
schools. We can not afford to lose any ground in 
education. That is neither economy nor good 
government. 


One might add to the list the leaders in 
public affairs, both present and past. In 
that notable document entitled, ‘‘The Chil- 

1 Address delivered before the National Child 


Labor Committee, at a luncheon held on May 17, 
1932, in Philadelphia. 


dren’s Charter,’’ which grew out of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, it is proposed that every 
child has a right to ‘‘an education which, 
through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities prepares him for 
life; and through training and vocational 
guidance prepares him for a living which 
will yield him the maximum of satisfac- 
tion.’’ 

Schools are being closed. In some cases 
the term has been made so short as to 
amount to a denial of any significant op- 
portunity. This is particularly true in the 
rural areas. Schools for the most part, 
even under the best conditions, have been 
less adequate for these children than for 
their city brothers and sisters. Teachers 
in these schools have never been as well 
prepared, the buildings and equipment 
have been less adequate, and the adaptation 
to the needs of individual children has been 
less sure than in urban areas. At the pres- 
ent moment in many rural areas the very 
meager opportunity which was formerly 
available to boys and girls is being still 
further limited. 

City children are losing many of the op- 
portunities which are fundamental to their 
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development and to the welfare of society. 
Kindergartens have been closed. Oppor- 
tunities for ambitious boys and girls in 
night schools have been cut off. The sig- 
nificant training for those who have left 
school to go to work provided by the con- 
tinuation schools is being denied. The pro- 
gram of adult education that was just get- 
ting under way has been dropped. Even 
in urban areas the school term has been 
shortened in order to balance the budget. 
There never was a time in our history when 
it was so important as it is at present to 
provide the kinds of education which are 
being omitted. Little children whose par- 
ents are out of work need the opportuni- 
ties provided by kindergartens more than 
they did in times of prosperity. Older 
boys and girls need and must have the op- 
portunity presented by continuation and 
night schools if they are to be able to make 
the adjustments required in the changing 
social and economie world in which they 
are living. 

The school program is being restricted. 
It is being proposed in many communities 
that the schools ean get along with less of 
music and art. The health service has been 
crippled or abolished. Opportunities in 
the industrial and household arts have been 
removed from the curriculum. The work 
in physical education and recreation is less 
adequately provided. Indeed, there are 
those who propose that a return to the cur- 
riculum of a past century and of an earlier 
society is the solution to the problem of the 
support of education. 

These opportunities which are being de- 
nied to boys and girls are most certainly 
needed at the present time. It is during 
periods of economie distress that the health 
and physical education of children demand 


most careful attention. In a society in 


which it seems certain that there will be 
fewer hours and fewer days of work for 
each individual, it is of the utmost im- 
importance that we seek to provide oppor- 
tunities for creative work. 
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We need more of musie, of the graphic 
arts, of opportunities for creative work in 
the handicrafts, in the dramatic arts, in 
literature and in science. Those who pro- 
pose a return to what they fondly call the 
fundamentals seem to have little realiza- 
tion of the fact that most people can learn 
the skills required in the occupations which 
they follow in a relatively short time on the 
job, but that it is only through organized 
education that we may reasonably hope to 
develop in our children the understanding 
and enthusiasm which will lead to activity 
that makes life worth living. 

The fundamental service of educational 
and vocational guidance has been dropped 
in some school systems. Never were chil- 
dren more certainly in need of this type of 
service from the school system. Next to the 
fact of providing opportunities in our 
schools is the necessity of adjusting the 
schools to meet the needs of individual boys 
and girls. Education is efficient only when 
it helps each individual to achieve the most 
that his intelligence, his character and his 
ambition make possible for him. 

There are communities in the United 
States in which no provision is made for 
handicapped boys and girls. Unfortunately 
these special services for the deaf, the 
blind, the crippled and the backward are 
being restricted in communities in which 
such service was formerly made available. 
It is hard to believe that our economic situ- 
ation is so desperate as to deny a chance to 
those who already labor under so great 
disabilities. 

Injury is being done to the schools by 
failure to support adequately the program 
that is still being maintained. Men who 
ought to know better are proposing that 
teachers can accept cuts in salaries alto- 
gether out of proportion to the reduced 
cost of living or to the reduction in salaries 
or wages in governmental or private ser- 
vice. They do not seem to realize that the 
net effect of such a policy will be to reduce 
the efficiency of the teachers already at 
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work, and to result in the recruiting of less 
able men and women for the profession. 

In other communities it has been pro- 
posed to remove married teachers from the 
service or to drop those who live outside of 
the community in which they are teaching. 
The efficiency of teachers is certainly not 
to be measured by their marital status or 
by their place of residence. It is the height 
of folly to seek to promote local prosperity 
by any such measures. 

Teachers have been asked, in many eases, 
to accept a much heavier load than they 
have formerly carried. It is possible that 
in some communities where classes have 
been small some increases in size of class 
can be accomplished without great detri- 
ment to the work of the school system. In 
other eases the load is made so heavy as to 
deny an opportunity for individual work 
with boys and girls. All significant educa- 
tion must be developed upon the basis of 
understanding and appreciation of the 
needs of individuals. To increase the load 
of the teacher to the point where he can 
not know his pupils or work with them in- 
dividually is to deny education to his 
pupils. 

It has been suggested that we can econo- 
mize by loading the cost of books and sup- 
plies upon the parents. This will mean, in 
a very great many cases, that children will 
be denied opportunity because their par- 
ents are unable to supply them with the 
necessary educational tools. Even the 
severe cutting of the budget for free books 
and educational supplies may result in a 
serious impairment of the educational 
service. 

One may properly inquire why the at- 
tack has been made upon school expendi- 
tures. The answer is simple: School costs 
are the largest single item of the local gov- 
ernmental budget. Here, if anywhere, rea- 
sons the man in the street, economies can 
be effected and the budget balaneed. In 
many communities well-meaning citizens 
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are misled by the fact that the cost of edu- 
cation has inereased. They seem not to 
realize that a larger percentage of the 
population is now to be found in schools 
than was ever found before. They appar- 
ently are unaware of the fact that whereas 
there were one million boys and girls in 
high school in 1910, the number now ex- 
ceeds four millions. They seem not to 
realize that universal secondary education 
has been made a necessity on account of 
our modern industrial organization which 
no longer provides opportunities for work 
to boys and girls of high-school age. They 
seem not to know that, with the coming of 
all boys and girls into junior and senior 
high schools, it has become necessary to 
provide a varied program of education 
suited to the needs and capacities of the 
whole population. 

The situation is critical. If our democ- 
racy is to be maintained, we must provide 
men and women with the knowledge, the 
insight and the ideals necessary for its 
perpetuity. We must have schools that do 
much more than provide opportunity for 
the development of knowledge and _ skill. 
We must have schools in which we seek to 
develop men and women who love liberty, 
who seek justice, and who are willing to 
sacrifice personal advantage to the well-be- 
ing of the whole group. If our society is 
to endure we must have the kind of teach- 
ers and the sort of curriculum which will 
produce a citizenship devoted to the attain- 
ment of social justice. 

Contrasted with the situations in which 
these ill-considered retrenchments are pro- 
posed. are those communities in which edu- 
cation is still being maintained at a high 
level of efficiency. It is true that in many 
eases these communities or states are for- 
tunate in the amount of their economic 
resources and in the procedures which they 
have developed for the financing of their 
schools. It is equally clear, when one 
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studies the situation, that they are able to 
maintain their schools because they have 
developed an equitable system of taxation 
and one that produces revenue adequate for 
the support of state and local government. 

The difficulty in many communities is the 
dependence upon the general property tax. 
The burden, resting as it does mainly upon 
real estate, has actually become too heavy 
to bear. In this situation the response 
should be not to close schools nor to render 
them less efficient but rather to study the 
possibility of developing a better revenue 
system and to consider the possibility of 
greater participation by the state in the 
support of the schools. 

Well-developed principles both for the 
revision of state tax systems in the light 
of the present emergency and for the par- 
ticipation of the state in the financing of 
education are available. Outstanding ex- 
amples of recent legislation are to be found 
in New York, Wisconsin and Missouri. It 
has been found possible to relieve the bur- 
den on local property and to equalize a 
program of education throughout the state. 
Even the large cities in the state of New 
York receive a very considerable part of 
support for their educational programs 
from the state treasury. The state does 
not enter to restrict the community but 
rather to guarantee a certain minimum 
program to all communities based upon 
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revenues adjusted in such manner as to 
bear upon the people in all localities at the 
same rate in relation to their tax-paying 
ability. 

Citizens who wish well for their com- 
munities and who believe in the significance 
of public education should insist upon the 
creation of commissions to inquire concern- 
ing the possibility of the better financing 
of their schools. In every case men com- 
petent in school administration, in taxation 
and in government should be enlisted in the 
study of the problem and in the develop- 
ment of recommendations for remedial 
legislation. 

It is alarming to propose retrenchment 
which is to interfere with the efficiency of 
the school system merely because the rev- 
enue system needs to be reformed or be- 
cause it is essential that the state 
participate in larger degree than hereto- 
fore in the support of the schools locally. 

We are confronted with a serious social 
crisis. Our public needs to be informed 
concerning the meaning of education in our 
democratic society. Men everywhere need 
to become more conscious of the necessity 
of maintaining the school service in order 
to preserve their social inheritance. It is 
high time that we call upon our people to 
study the problems of taxation and of 
school support to the end that our program 
may be improved. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH TEACHERS FOR THE 
DOMINIONS 


THE Seottish Edueation Department has 
issued a memorandum on educational appoint- 
ments oversea. With regard to permanent ap- 
pointments it is pointed out, according to the 
London Times Educational Supplement, that 
appointments in the self-governing Dominions 
are almost invariably made in the Dominions 
and not in Great Britain. Teachers who con- 
template emigrating to the Dominions, and who 
desire information as to their prospects of 


securing employment, are advised to place them- 
selves in communication with the Oversea Set- 
tlement Department, London. A list is given 
in the memorandum of the London representa- 
tives of the Dominions, from whom information 
can be obtained, and of the heads of education 
departments in the various Dominions, States 
and Provinces. In the Crown Colonies and 
Dependencies a certain number of vacancies in 
the educational services are filled from the home 
country by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, selection being made by a joint com- 
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mittee representing the Board of Education, 
the Scottish Education Department and the 
Colonial Office. Some appointments, including 
administrative posts, are filled directly by the 
Seeretary of State for the Colonies. 

For facilitating interchange of teachers a 
scheme is in operation between school authori- 
ties in Great Britain and school authorities in 
the Dominions. The general conditions of in- 
terchange are as recommended by a committee 
appointed by the Imperial Education Confer- 
ence, 1923. The recommendations of the ecom- 
mittee were adopted by the conference and 
have been accepted by the Scottish education 
department and by all the education depart- 
ments in the Dominions except that of the 
Transvaal. Edueation authorities (or other 
managers of schools) wishing to exchange 
teachers under the conditions above mentioned 
may obtain information as to the openings 
available from time to time from the Secretary, 
League of the Empire, London, and the league 
will undertake to act as intermediary in the 
matter. Teachers desiring exchange appoint- 
ments should apply, in the first place, to the 
education authorities or other managers under 
whom they are employed. 

Interchanges may be arranged with school 
authorities in foreign countries under conditions 
similar to those applicable in the ease of the 
Dominions. The arrangement of such  ex- 
changes is undertaken by more than one agency 
in this country, but a representative central 
organization has recently been set up for the 
purpose of coordinating and promoting their 
work and, in particular, to act as “clearing 
house” for applications for interchange. The 
new body is recognized as a subeommittee of 
the British National Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation, which is constituted under the 
League of Nations. Interchange with Amer- 
ican and European States has hitherto been 
practically restricted to secondary schools. A 
limited number of posts in French schools and 
training colleges and in German secondary 
schools are available for students from Great 
Britain. 

EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. E. M. Foster, Chief of the Division of 

Statistics of the U. S. Office of Edueation, has 
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issued a statement according to which publicly 
supported institutions expended in the vear 
$2,656,420,316 while privately supported insti- 
tutions spent $578,218,251. 

The educational revenue comes from the 
following outstanding sources: The Federal 
yovernment; state governments; city, county 
and other local governments, and from private 
contributions in the form of donations, founda- 
tions, fees, and the like. 

Of every dollar collected by colleges, the Fed- 
eral Government furnished less than 1 cent. 
State governments furnished 17 cents, county 
governments 7 cents and cities and school dis- 
triects 54 cents. The remaining 21 cents were 
derived from tuition fees, gifts and other non- 
taxed sources. 

Federal contributions to the support of all 
phases of education amounted to $26,926,680; 
States contributed $585,863,254; counties con- 
tributed $238,247,630, and local governments 
set aside $1,867,620,087. Only one large contri- 
bution is made by governments in the field of 
private education; and that is for higher edu- 
cation, where $8,324,293 was given in support. 

Of the $3,459,375,539 derived from all sources 
for the maintenance of all types of institutions 
in the United States, $636,461,419 went toward 
private institutions, while $2,822,914,120 went 
toward public institutions. 

The bulk of the income for publicly supported 
schools went directly for the support of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. This amounted 
to $2,469,311,376. The remainder of the 
revenues for public institutions was allocated to 
universities, colleges, teachers colleges, normal 
schools and the like. 

For the support of the public elementary 
and secondary schools, classified as the public 
school system, the Federal Government contrib- 
uted. $7,333,834, the states $359,064,310, the 
cities $237,997,432 and local governments 
$1,864,071,716. 

For the support of private institutions the 
division between the college and university 
revenues and the elementary and secondary 
schools was close, with the income for the uni- 
versities and colleges amounting to more than 
$396,000,000 of the grand total for all privately 
supported institutions, $636,461,419. 

There are in the United States more than 
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26,500,000 persons attending publie and private 
schools. When the entire cost of publie schools, 
amounting to more than $2,656,420,316 an- 
nually, is taken into account, the actual cost 
to the 72,943,624 persons of voting age, amounts 
to $36.42 annually. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

A RECORDED total of 4,179,324 persons visited 
the central building of the New York Public 
Library at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street during 1931, an increase of more than 
34 per cent. over 1930, according to the annual 
report of the library issued yesterday. 

The actual number of persons who visited the 
building during 1931 was “undoubtedly much 
greater,” according to Mr. Edwin H. Ander- 
son, director, who pointed out that “incomplete- 
ness in this count is unavoidable because of the 
pressure under which the doormen carry on 
their work.” 

The use of the reference department in 193 
was greater than in 1929, though, for special 
reasons, somewhat than in 1930. Mr. 
Frank L. Polk, president of the library, re- 
ported that the use of the circulation depart- 
ment also showed a remarkable inerease over 


less 


the preceding year. 

In the reference department the number of 
readers recorded, through eall-slips or reading 
room registers, was 2,048,316, as against 2,239,- 
455 in the preceding year—a decrease of about 
84 per cent. The number of volumes consulted 
by these readers in 1931 was 4,393,621, as 
against 4,796,068 in 1930—a decrease of over 
S per cent. 

The the 


department are said to be the results of the 


decreases in use of the reference 
efforts made throughout the year to shift to 


their own school or college libraries, as ar- 


ranged with the librarians, or to braneh li- 


braries, much of the otherwise overwhelming 
use of the central building by undergraduate 
students from high schools and colleges. 
Although it would be possible to maintain 
from the statistical tables appended to the re- 
port that the reference department was not 
materially affected last vear by the depression, 
Mr. Anderson said that a more eareful survey 


that 


all through the department the 


shc WS 
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effect of the economie stress was noticeable and 
unescapable. 

In the reading room the depression made 
itself known in many ways, varying from the 
increased use of the “help wanted” advertise- 
ments in the newspapers and magazines, the 
intensive study of the stock market reports, the 
desire of those out of work to use their en- 
forced leisure in preparing for new positions, to 
the search for information on the value of 
family heirlooms that had to be sold. 

The overcrowding of the space for staff and 
books has increased. The report says: “Though 
this can not be corrected radically until an ad- 
dition to the building is provided, the effects so 
far have not foreed any important phases of 
the work to be discontinued. Ineonvenience to 
the staff and readers, increased expense, de- 
creased efficiency have, of course, been inevi- 
table consequences. The spirit of the staff un- 
der trying conditions has been of the best. The 
expedients necessary to make available space 
suffice have challenged the ingenuity of those 
involved.” 

REPORT OF THE CARNEGIE COM- 


MISSION ON EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


ACCORDING to The Western Journal of Edu- 
cation, the report of the survey commission on 
education in California, as submitted by Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
recommends “that for the present the legisla- 
ture authorize no further expansion of senior 
college facilities apart from Berkeley and Los 
Angeles.” 

When the facilities of the state university 
have been utilized to the saturation point the 
report recommends that a third senior college 
should be considered, to be established “wherever 
geographical and population factors promise 
the largest service and economy.” Sacramento, 
Fresno, San Jose and San Diego are mentioned 
as possible locations. 

Through the 1931 legislature, Sacramento, 
Fresno and San Diego battled for four-year 
regional colleges, and the result was authoriza- 
tion of the Carnegie survey on which more than 
a year has been spent by a board of seven na- 
tionally prominent educators in cooperation 
with California authorities. 
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The report makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Creation of a new State Board of Education 
exclusively composed of laymen, with ten members 
appointed by the governor with consent of the two 
thirds of the Senate and with the president of the 
state university the eleventh member, terms to be 
staggered. 

2. Amendment of the state constitution to pro- 
vide for an educational commissioner, appointed 
by and serving at the pleasure of the State Board 
of Education, to succeed and at a higher salary 
than the present elected superintendent of public 
instruction. The present salary of $5,000, the sur- 
vey board felt, prevents obtaining the services of 
the best qualified men. 

3. Broadening the power of the university re- 
gents to embrace jurisdiction over the seven state 
teachers’ colleges at Arcata, Chico, Fresno, San 
Francisco, San Jose, Santa Barbara, San Diego, 
as well as university branches. 

4, Creation of a state council for educational 
planning and cooperation to knit together the 
activities of all state school agencies. This coun- 
cil would have eleven appointive members. 

5. That the University of California at Los 
Angeles should ultimately be developed to a point 
where it awards the master’s degree. 


SURVEY OF THE MACHINERY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY BY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Epwarp D. DuFrFiELp, acting president of 
Prineeton University, has accepted Governor 
Moore’s invitation to the university to conduct 
a survey of the machinery of the state govern- 
ment with a view to reducing the cost of its 
operation. 

Governor Moore had suggested that the gov- 
ernment be reorganized along the cabinet lines 
drawn up in New York State by former Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, resulting in that state 
in administrative economies and a reduction of 
overlapping departments. His suggestion was 
pigeon-holed by the Republican majority in the 
Senate. 

Governor Moore promised, in the event the 
invitation were accepted, to throw open all the 
state records and assured the university it could 
expect the complete cooperation of all state de- 
partments and agencies. He expects to place 
the results of the survey before the Legislature 
at its next session. 
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Dr. Duffield’s letter, accepting the invitation 
reads: 

I have your letter of July 26 addressed to me 
as acting president of Princeton University, in 
which you request the university to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the financial operations of 
the state government, in the hope that such an 
impartial investigation may result in helping solve 
some of its onerous tax problems. 

On behalf of the university I am glad to accept 
your invitation and will arrange for the survey 
to be made that you desire, under the direction 
of its School of Public and International Affairs. 
The facilities of the university are always at the 
disposal of the people of New Jersey and every 
effort will be made by it to provide the report out- 
lined by you. 

The analysis will be undertaken with due regard 
for existing, pressing economic conditions and 
with full sympathy for the proper operating needs 
of the state. The investigation should be com- 
pleted in ample time for consideration by yourself 
and the incoming legislature. 

As soon as I have had an opportunity to go 
over the matter with Dr. De Witt Clinton Poole, 
director of the School of Public and International 
Affairs, he will communicate with you and make 
the necessary arrangement for cooperation by gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 

OveR nine hundred persons were registered 
at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economies Association, held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, from June 20 to 25. 

The central theme of the meeting, ‘“Revalua- 
tions in Home Economies,” was treated from 
the point of view of the home, the school and 
college, agricultural extension, social service, 
institutional administration and the business 
world. 

At one public session the place of home eco- 
nomies in education was discussed by Miss 
Frances Swain, supervisor of home economics 
in the Chicago schools and outgoing president 
of the association, by Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools in Atlanta, and Presi- 
dent O. C. Carmichael, of Alabama College. 
Sociological and economic aspects of home 
economics were brought out at another open 
meeting by Mr. John Lovejoy Elliott, director 
of the Hudson Guild, New York City; by Miss 
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Mary Anderson, chief of the U. S. Women’s 
Bureau, and by Professor Paul H. Nystrom, of 
Columbia University. At the business session 
the part played by home economists in two 
recent conferences was emphasized by Mrs. 
Inez G. Richardson, speaking for the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protee- 
tion, and Dr. John M. Gries for the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. 

Smaller group meetings gave special atten- 
tion to such divisions of home economies as the 
family and its relationships, family economics, 
the house and its equipment and management, 
food and nutrition, and textiles and clothing. 
There were also special discussions of research 
in these divisions. 

About 125 representatives from the 1,057 
home economics clubs which are organized in 
high schools and colleges and affiliated with the 
American Home Economies Association, were 
present. 

A Conference on Home Economies in Eduea- 
tion by Radio on the day before the regular 
meeting was attended by over a hundred people. 
Officials from government agencies and the na- 
tional radio committees, from the broadeasting 
companies, from educational institutions and 
commercial concerns with radio programs were 
among the speakers and joined in the informal 
discussion. 

Newly elected officers are: President, Frances 
Zuill, University of Iowa, Iowa City;  vice- 
president, Maude E. Wallace, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia; field worker in child development and 
parental education, Dr. Lemo T. Dennis. 

The 1933 meeting is to be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, during the week of June 25, with 
the Schroeder Hotel as headquarters. 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS AT THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Mr. E. J. Grant, registrar at the summer 
session of Columbia University, has made 
public the following statistics, according to 


which men comprise 33 per cent. of the total 
1932 enrolment of 11,543. Last year they 
constituted 31.5 per cent. of a student body 
numbering 14,016. 

There is a large proportional increase in the 
number of matriculated students, that is of 
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students who are working for a degree at 
Columbia. The percentage of matriculated stu- 
dents, who number 8,964, is 77.7 per ecent., as 
compared with 69.2 per cent., in a total of 
9,677 in 1931. Non-matriculated students nuin- 
ber 2,579, whereas in 1931 they numbered 4,339. 

These figures, it is held, show that students 
with a definite educational program have suf- 
fered no appreciable interruption in their col- 
lege work. This continuity, it is believed, indi- 
cates that Columbia may expect no considerable 
loss of students in its regular schools next fail. 

Another development, regarded as eneourag- 
ing, is the number of new students in the sum- 
mer session. The number of students enrolled 
for the first time is 4,764 or 41.3 per cent., 
compared with 5,663 or 40.4 per cent. in 1931. 
In that year the number of previously registered 
students was 8,353 or 59.6 per eent. 

Relatively fewer teachers are registered for 
summer study. Last year there were 9,703, 
forming 69.2 per cent. of the student body. 
This year they number 7,729 or 67 per cent. 
The number of students not engaged in teach- 
ing is 3,814, whereas last year there were 4,313. 

The North Atlantie Division contributes the 
largest number of students, its quota being 
6,736 or 58.4 per cent. Last year there were 
7,809 students from this region, or 55.7 per 
cent. 

New York City is represented by 2,572 stu- 
dents or 22.3 per cent. as against 2,923 or 20 
per cent. in 1931. Manhattan and Bronx fur- 
nish 1,619, Queens 260, Richmond 46 and 
Brooklyn 647. New York State outside of New 
York sent 1,348 students. 

The numerical representation of other states 
in the North Atlantic Division follows: Con- 
necticut, 321; Maine, 63; Massachusetts, 269; 
New Hampshire, 33; New Jersey, 910; Penn- 
sylvania, 1,030; Rhode Island, 59; Vermont, 
41. Vermont showed a loss of only one student 
over last year. 

The states of the South Atlantie Division 
have 1,327 or 11.5 per cent., the North Central 
Division 2,367 or 20.5 per cent., the South Cen- 
tral Division 681 or 5.9 per cent., and the 
Western Division 228 or 2 per cent. The 
Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines have 41 students or .3 per cent. There 
are 163 foreign students or 1.4 per cent. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. W. HatLock Jounson, president of Lin- 
coln University, was one of the speakers at 
the sixty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Morgan College and the thirtieth anniversary 
of the presidency of Dr. John Oakley Spencer, 
celebrated on July 29. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Spen- 
cer and Dr. David E. Weglein, superintendent 
of schools at Baltimore, were speakers on 
the program. Among the Negro leaders in 
education who participated were Dr. Charles 
E. Stewart, president of Kittrell College, North 
Carolina; the Rev. Dr. David H. Hargis, of 
the Delaware Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church; the Rev. Dr. Fairfax F. King, 
and the Rev. Dr. Albert J. Mitchell, a trustee 
ot Morgan College. 

Dr. Freperick J. E. Woopsrince, John- 
sonian professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University, and the Reverend Arthur L. Kin- 
solving, rector of Holy Trinity Church, Boston, 
have been elected permanent members of the 
board of trustees of Amherst College. Dr. 
Woodbridge was a trustee of Amherst from 
1920 until last year when he resigned to accept 
the Roosevelt exchange professorship at the 
University of Berlin. 

Ar the recent Buffalo meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education members 
of the council were elected as follows: Newton 
D. Baker, John Dewey, John Erskine, J. K. 
Hart, James Harvey Robinson, Henry Suzzallo 
and John Hope. The advisory council consists 
of one hundred eminent leaders in American 
life who are actively interested in extending 
and developing the opportunities for education 
and broad culture for persons beyond school 
and college age. 


THe Faculty of Protestant Theology of the 
University of Strasbourg on July 9 conferred 
the degree of doctor of the university on Dr. 
R. E. Hume, professor of the history of religion 
at Union Theological Seminary and a member 
of the University Council of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The doctorate was conferred upon 
Professor Hume in recognition of his new book, 
“The Treasure House of the Living Religions.” 


Dr. Epmunp B. Witson, Da Costa professor 
of zoology at Columbia University, has been 


elected a corresponding member of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences. 


AN honorary doctorate has been conferred 
by the University of Paris on Dr. William D. 
Guthrie, from 1909 to 1922 Ruggles professor 
of constitutional law at Columbia University. 


Dr. Water C. Woop, of New Canaan, Con- 
necticut, retired surgeon and former member of 
the State Legislature, and Miss Esther Frink, 
school teacher of Lakeville, received, on July 28, 
recognition certificates awarded by the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College each year for out- 
standing contributions to rural welfare in the 
state. Dr. Charles C. McCracken, president of 
the college, presented the awards. 


Dr. NicHOLAS Murray BUTLER, president of 
Columbia University, has returned to the 
United States after a short visit to Europe. 


PRESIDENT WALTER Diti Scort, of North- 
western University, and Mrs. Seott suffered 
minor injuries recently in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

Wiuu1amM Futon has been elected dean of 
Bethel College. He went to Bethel College last 
fall from Illinois Wesleyan College, where he 
was a member of the history department. 


Dr. Stuart A. Rice, professor of sociology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, will join 
the department of sociology in the University 
of Chicago. 


Dr. H. R. DeSitva has been appointed to 
the professorship in psychology in the depart- 
ment of education, philosophy and psychology 
at the Massachusetts State College. Dr. De- 
Silva holds Ph.D. degrees from Harvard Uni- 
versity and the University of Cambridge, En- 
gland, and has published books and articles in 
his field, particularly in experimental psy- 
chology. 

Tue RevereND E. D. O’Connor, S.J., di- 
rector of the Stonyhurst College Observatory, 
England, has been appointed rector of the 
college. 

Dr. PercivaAL SuHarp, director of education, 


Sheffield, England, has been appointed the 
official head of the newly established secre- 
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tariat in London of the British Association of 
Edueation Committees. 


Mrs. Frances JupKINS, principal of the 
Pismo, California, grammar schools, has been 
appointed to the San Luis Obispo County 
Board of Edueation. Mrs. Judkins for many 
years has been principal in San Luis Obispo 
County. The school at Pismo is one of the 
demonstration centers in which new books and 
ideas are tried out. 


ArTHUR GOULD, assistant superintendent of 
the schools of Los Angeles, has become deputy 
superintendent. William L. Richer, principal 
of John C. Fremont high school for the past 
eight years, succeeds him as assistant superin- 
tendent. Mr. Richer has been in the Los 
Angeles school department since 1908, and has 
been principal of the Fremont school since its 
opening eight years ago. Prior to that he was 
vice-principal at the Polytechnic High School, 
serving in that capacity for fourteen years. 

Joun G. Gorrz, for twelve years assistant 
to the president of the National Industrial Can- 
ference Board, has been appointed managing 
director of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, to sueceed W. J. Donald, who resigned 
recently. 


Leave of absence from the University of 
North Carolina has been given to Dr. H. W. 
Odum, Kenan professor of sociology, one year 
without pay, for work with a research founda- 
tion; to R. E. Coker, professor of zoology, one 
year on the Kenan Foundation for biologieal 
study in Germany; to George Coffin Taylor, 
professor of English, six months on the Kenan 
Foundation for study and publication in Eu- 
rope, and to G. T. Schwenning, professor of 
economies, three months on the Kenan Foun- 
dation for study and completion of a book. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, chief of the division of 
rural education of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, California, sailed for Mazatlan, Mexico, 
on July 6. Most of her time will be devoted to 
a study of the Mexican situation in reference to 
the public-school education of Mexican children 
in the United States. 


Proressor L. M. Massry, head of the de- 
partment of plant pathology at Cornell Univer- 


sity, left on August + to spend his sabbatic 
leave in California. Dr. Carl E. F. Guterman 
will be the acting head of the department in his 
absence. Dr. Massey, who is especially inter- 
ested in the diseases of ornamental plants, will 
spend the year at the University of California. 


Dean JuLIAN Park, of the University of 
Buffalo, is lecturing this summer at the Geneva 
(Switzerland) School of International Studies. 


Dr. Davin Spence Hit, formerly professor 
of educational psychology at the University of 
Illinois and president of the State University 
of New Mexico, has recently filled a series of 
lecture engagements at summer schools, includ- 
ing Purdue University, Indiana University, the 
Detroit Teachers’ College, the State Teachers’ 
College of Buffalo, New York, the University 
of Buffalo and the State Normal School, Gene- 
seo, New York. 

Mr. J. W. Craprrer, secretary of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, writes: “A tele- 
gram tells of the passing of another of the great 
educational leaders of the nation. Superinten- 
dent Child was admired and loved by all who 
knew him. The following is the telegram: 
‘George N. Child, superintendent of Salt Lake 
City Publie Schools, died on Saturday, July 9, 
of a heart attack following an operation for an 
organic trouble. He had just completed his 
twelfth year of service as superintendent of 
schools and had been reelected for his seventh 
consecutive term effective July 1 of this year. 
The whole state mourns his passing. (Signed) 
Jessie Harroun, secretary.’ Yes, a nation 
mourns his passing. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are sending words of sympathy to the 
family and friends.” 

Proressor ZENO Kouatzky NAGEL, who had 
been professor of theory of musie at Syracuse 
University since 1924, died on July 27. 

Dr. Witrrep Pirr Musrarp, professor of 
Latin at the Johns Hopkins University, died 
on July 30. 

Dr. CHarues Mitts GayLey, professor em- 
eritus of English at the University of Califor- 
nia, died on July 26 at the age of seventy-four 
years. 


Dr. Georce H. BrimHALt, president emeri- 
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tus and professor of religious education at 
Brigham Young University, has committed 


suicide. Dr. Brimhall was seventy-nine years 
of age. He had been ill for several months. 


UNIVERSITY women from thirty-six countries 
gathered at Edinburgh, Scotland, on July 27 
for the sixth conference of the International 
Federation of University Women which opened 
formally on the twenty-ninth, with addresses 
by Professor Winifred Cullis, professor of 
physiology in the University of London, presi- 
dent of the federation, and Mrs. Ida Smedley 
MacLean, president of the British Federation. 
Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president of Mills 
College, Oakland, California, also spoke. Other 
conference speakers were Dr. Johanna Wester- 
dyk, Dutch plant pathologist; Dr. N. Bovio, 
of Italy; Dr. A. Arato, of Hungary; Mrs. Lu- 
cinda W. Prince, of Boston; Dr. Clara Cam- 
poamor, member of the Spanish Parliament; 
Mme. Stanislawa Adamowiez, of Warsaw, and 
Miss J. Magnusdottir, of Reykjavik, Iceland. 


THE next biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations will be 
held in Dublin, Ireland, the first week in August, 
1933. 


THE twenty-fourth World Esperanto Confer- 
ence opened in Paris on July 30. President 
Lebrun has given his patronage to the con- 
ference, which also has the active encouragement 
of Premier Herriot and of the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce. In France Esperanto now is being 
taught in Chamber of Commerce classes, and at 
Lyons Premier Herriot has actively encouraged 
its teaching in the schools. In Germany there 
now are more than 1,000 teachers of Esperanto. 
There were church services in Esperanto at 
the Notre Dame Cathedral and at the Protestant 
church of Ste. Marie before the opening of 
the official meetings at the Sorbonne. 


Economic conditions in the United States 
have so affected the budgets of colleges and 
universities that Louis C. Boochever, director 
of information at Cornell University, has ean- 
celled the annual convention of the American 
College Publicity Association, of which he is 
president. In making this announcement, Har- 
old Ellis, manager of the University of Cali- 
fornia News Service, and convention secretary, 
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says the next session of the organization prob- 
ably will be held in the middle west in 1933. 
The association, membership in which is held 
by representatives of 250 or more colleges and 
universities, was to have met this year on the 
Pacifie Coast for the first time west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Rochester, Dr. Rush Rhees, president of 
the University of Rochester, will occupy the 
George Eastman home in September. The 
spacious brick and stone trim building has 
been virtually unused since Mr. Eastman’s 
death last Mareh. He left it to the university 
to be used as a residence for its presidents. 
Appraised at $662,164, the residence has thirty- 
seven rooms and twelve bathrooms. Among its 
attractions are nine fireplaces and two pipe 
organs. Two million dollars was left to the 
university for the upkeep of the home. The 
lot has a 481-foot frontage on Rochester’s East 
Avenue and is 900 feet deep. What use will be 
made of the old president’s house at the uni- 
versity has not been determined. It was pur- 
chased in 1868 as a home for Martin Brewer 
Anderson, then president of the university, in 
appreciation of his decision to remain at 
Rochester rather than to accept the invitation 
of Brown University to become its president. 
The old residence may be torn down eventually 
to make room for an extension of the Eastman 
School of Musie dormitories. 


Srx scholarships of $600 each have been an- 
nounced by Dr. Webster Stover, the new head 
master of Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, for boys whose intelligence quotient 
is above 130. A score of boys have already 
applied. The chosen students will room to- 
gether on the same floor of the dormitory. It 
is felt that by living together they will nat- 
urally stimulate each other to greater eduea- 
tional efforts. By means of various tests Dr. 
Stover will study them individually and direet 
their edueation. In addition to the regular 
courses he will offer a course in “Orientation 
of the Modern World”—for the most part a 
directed reading course. 


THE two weeks’ pay which employees of the 
City of Chicago expected to receive has not 
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been forthcoming, according to the Herald- 
Tribune. The $2,500,000 had been promised 
after Mayor Anton Cermak had made an ar- 
rangement with the bankers on tax anticipa- 
tion warrants, but the fact that the school 
board already owes the employees more than 
three months’ back pay has operated to pre- 
vent them from getting even the promised por- 
tion. The State Supreme Court handed down 
a decision upholding a _ not-sufficient-funds 
“teachers’ order” 
some time ago to Winifred Mathews, a teacher, 
and which was used as a test case by the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation. These orders act as 
cheeks which are marked “N. S. F.,” not by the 
banks, but by the school treasurer, who then 
hands them to the employees. The test case 
was in the form of a demand to have them 
made good and cashable. The Supreme Court 
held the orders valid and ruled that they 
should continue to be so issued and bear interest 


issued by the school board 


at 6 per cent. until cashable. In the light of 
this decision the banks have refused to lend 
the promised $2,500,000, arguing that if the 
teachers’ orders should continue to be issued 
in this fashion purchasers of tax anticipation 
warrants would not know what claims were 
ahead of them on the taxes. 


IN a ease regarded as of considerable im- 
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portance to the staffs of state universities and 
similar institutions, the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals ruled on May 3 that G. Ridgely 
Sappington, part-time instructor in the college 
of law of the University of Maryland, was 
exempt from payment of the federal income 
tax on salary received for teaching in the uni- 
versity. According to a press report, “the 
board held that Mr. Sappington was an em- 
ployee of the state, engaged in an essential 
function of state government, and, consequently, 
under the constitutional provision barring Con- 
gress from taxing the states, their agencies, or 
employees, his compensation from the univer- 
sity was not taxable. ... The ruling in the 
Sappington case will free all faculty members 
in all colleges of the University of Maryland 
from paying the federal income tax on their 
institutional salaries. Until now the board has 
held that the university was an eleemosynary 
institution and not an integral agency of the 
state. The decision affects faculty members in 
other state universities and colleges.” 

Tue National University of Mexico has re- 
ceived from the Ministry of Finance about 
$330,000 for the construction and equipment 
of primary schools in the federal district. It 
is estimated that about thirty schools will be 
erected with the money. 


DISCUSSION 


EDUCATION AND THE WORLD 
SITUATION 

THE world situation of this last year, con- 
tinued depression with its termination more than 
ever in the indefinite future, together with the 
threat of an outbreak of war which existed for 
a time, is the most direct challenge our system 
of education has ever had. Charles Beard, 
political scientist, has presented a five-year plan 
to be carried out through national governmental 
organization. Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company, has proposed a plan 
for industry. The American Federation of 
Labor and the United States Chamber of Com- 
meree each present plans to stabilize business 
and employment. Why are educators contribut- 
ing so little to the discussion? An educational 
program is an essential part of any really scien- 


tific program for controlled social progress. 
How ean educators be stung and organized into 
thought and activity to develop that program? 

Educational leaders have been teaching for 
thirty years that men and even children do 
their best thinking only when confronted by a 
real problem. We human beings are developed 
best, they say, by projects and purposes that 
cause us to coordinate and organize our ideas, 
and to cooperate with others that have the same 
purpose. They have told us that it is activity 
and not mere memorizing or mere talking that 
really educates. Problems, projects and ease 
methods have come into all schools from the 
kindergarten to the graduate schools of law and 
business administration. The problem method 
seems to be well established as presenting the 
ideal method of educational procedure for our 
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time, though in practice much use is made of 
fictitious problems. Do these leaders really be- 
lieve in problems, projects, purposes, activities, 
as the true means of developing personality 
and knowledge in human beings, or do they 
regard them merely as useful devices for teach- 
ing young children in school? 

The world now has a challenge to thinking— 
a problem to solve. For more than two years 
the people of the whole world have been faced 
by one common problem, depression—economic 
uncertainty with its resulting fears, injuries to 
personality and acute suffering. Never before 
did so many people of so many countries face 
one such definite intellectual problem simul- 
taneously. Yet conditions are more favorable 
for its attack than ever before in the history 
of the world. Emotional complications of hate 
that accompany war are lacking. The very 
intensity and universality of the problem 
should focus activities for its attack. The prob- 
lem is everywhere due to the quantitative mal- 
adjustment of various factors in our great in- 
tegrated world economic structure, to lack of 
balanee between production, distribution, con- 
sumption, credit, in an interdependent world. 
Surely there was never such a clear-cut scien- 
tific and educational problem before the world 
as this. Herein lies a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity such as education has never before known 
in all history. To reduce the severity of periods 
of depression and to save people from the great 
damage to personality which results is a project 
calling for a coordination of intelligent activity 
which should evoke the resourcefulness and fin- 
est abilities of the trained leaders in education. 
Classroom teachers, administrators, educational 
philosophers, all have a part to play in meet- 
ing this great opportunity and challenge to 
education. 

But the educators who have taught us the 
great educational value of problems are silent. 
Or they have only a program for the state or 
for industry or for finance—none for education. 
They have as a group no sense of responsibility 
for the present situation, and assume no respon- 
sibility for preventing such depressions in the 
future. Still less do they see in the present 
situation the great opportunity for education, 
the greatest opportunity that education has ever 
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had. If this description as to the attitude of 
educators at present is not accurate, it is not 
because of carelessness and mere prejudice of 
the author. In order to check against error of 
observation, the writer asked eight other per- 
sons what indications they have observed of in- 
terest in the problem. “Have recent educa- 
tional literature, programs of meetings and 
informal discussions among edueators indicated 
a desire for a constructive educational program, 
a sense of educational responsibility or a be- 
lief in the unique opportunity for education?” 
Some of the men thus questioned were in an 
exceptional position to know the trends of edu- 
cational thought. These observers find as yet 
almost no indications of a hopeful, constructive 
attitude among educators. 

No really scientific plan for reducing depres- 
sions can be developed, enacted into law or 
administered without an immense amount of 
specific education of the voters and legislators 
of 1945-65. Education must prepare for and 
accompany the development of technical plans 
and scientific experiments as worked out by ex- 
perts. Such experts as engineers, economists, 
statesmen, financiers, management engineers 
and industrial leaders will have to secure essen- 
tial statisties, create machinery, work out plans 
for large scale social experimentation and con- 
struction, but it is essential that education pre- 
pare the people and legislators for such 
experimentation. 

This preparatory, cooperative and experi- 
mental work may take two, three or more dee- 
ades. It is of the utmost importance that 
educators start planning at an early date, im- 
portant indeed that they start immediately so 
that they can utilize the immense challenge to 
thought and effort which lies in the very dis- 
tress of the present-day world. When pros- 
perity returns it will be impossible to motivate 
thought and actions as could be so easily done 
now. American educators and youth may for a 
while yet find in the depression something of 
that stimulus to thought and effort which Rus- 
sian educators and Russian youth have found 
in their fear of capitalism, their yearning for 
better food and more comforts and their desire 
for a better social order. 

Kind reader, you who may have pursued this 
article thus far because you are not one of those 
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educators who are indifferent to the world situa- 
tion and the special responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the schools, will you not lend your 
assistance in arousing teachers, administrators 
and edueational philosophers, from indifference 
and inactivity ? 

If you have a desire for wide-spread discus- 
sion leading toward cooperative action, if you 
have ideas, will you not write to others who may 
also be silently interested. Perhaps they will 
forget for a moment the close-up problems of 
reduced finances, to-morrow’s lesson or lecture, 
next year’s budget, and consider the more sig- 
nificant, more far-reaching, more permanent 
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problem before education and civilization. To- 
gether you may help to start both individuals 
and organizations on the greatest research, the 
greatest problem-project activity that world 
education has ever known—the problem of de- 
termining as cooperatively, as scientifically, as 
intelligently as possible what is the peculiar re- 
sponsibility and opportunity of each individual 
and each organization for creating a more stable 
and beneficent world, by reducing depressions 
to harmlessness. 
SELDEN SMYSER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ADULT EDUCATION AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN 


Aputt edueation as developed through the 
extension division of the University of Wis- 
consin will witness, this year, the passing of 
the 200,000-mark in registrations, dating from 
the enrolment of the first student in 1906, when 
the present organization began. The Wiscon- 
sin unit is known as the first state university 
extension division to be organized in the United 
States. 

Last October the division reached the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the registration of the first 
student. The annual active enrolments have 
grown since to a volume that in the year endinz 
June 30, 1932, was approximately 24,000. 

The real beginnings of the extension program 
date from the early nineties. Professor Rich- 
ard T. Ely influenced its development in that 
decade. Instruction by lectures then fur- 
nished the principal extension service. Follow- 
ing other constructive undertakings, President 
Charles R. Van Hise, who assumed office in 
1903, made university extension a cardinal point 
in his development program for the university, 
and adopted a revolutionary policy for carry- 
ing the university’s service to the state at large. 


Contributing to the moveinent, also, were the 
late Professor John G. D. Mack and Dr. Charles 
McCarthy. In the very early days of the re- 
organization movement, Frank A. Hutehins, 
formerly chairman of the state library ecommis- 
sion, contributed much to developing the plan 


of adult edueation through the promotion of 
debating and discussion. 

When in 1906 the reorganization was effected, 
correspondence study was added, and Professor 
W. H. Lighty was made the first seeretary of 
the correspondence-study department. 

In 1907 the legislature made its first separate 
appropriation to the extension division. In the 
same year Louis E. Reber was appointed the 
first dean, and he remained until his retirement 
in 1926, when Chester D. Snell, director of the 
University of North Carolina extension division, 
was named to succeed him. 

In the years following, a department of de- 
bating and publie discussion was added and 
other service bureaus organized, ineluding 
business information, economies and sociology, 
lectures and lyceums, dramatie activities and 
visual instruction. Medical extension courses 
became another activity. 

The first correspondence-study student to 
register (October 30, 1906) was Paul H. Ny- 
strom, who enrolled for “American Diplomacy 
and World Politics” under Dr. L. G. Mae- 
Conochie. He is now widely known as _ pro- 
fessor of marketing at Columbia University, 
lecturer and author of books on business sub- 
jects. 

Since the extension division maintains the 
standards of instruction that prevail in the uni- 
versity, the courses won students from every 
state and most foreign countries, and soon re- 
ceived recognition and academic standing from 
leading educators of the United States. 
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At present 421 correspondence-study courses 
are offered. Altogether, with those which have 
been withdrawn from year to year, correspon- 
dence courses have been given in 845 subjects. 
An average of about 110 evening classes and 
100 day classes are held each semester in cities 
of Wisconsin. 

Investigation and research, which have added 
greatly to the sum of human knowledge, and 
revealed new ways of utilizing it for the public 
good, are now commonplace. Extension courses, 
so organized as to familiarize students with 
these advances and to assist them to apply the 
results of scholarship, have enrolled thousands 
who have found in these results the satisfaction 
of their educational needs. 

These students are found to-day in all walks 
of life. Many have used the courses to supple- 
ment previous training to attain a better prepa- 
ration for their life work. Former extension 
students are filling dignified and important 
posts in business, industry and teaching. Some 
students have prepared for West Point and 
Annapolis. Students in mathematics and engi- 
neering occupy places of responsibility in the 
research laboratories of the country and in gov- 
ernment projects, such as irrigation works, 
aqueducts and publie construction. They are 
found in the United States park service in the 
west and in Alaska. 

A cross-section of the large group of former 
students would disclose one of the highest labor 
officials in the United States, an agricultural 
editor of wide distinction, a trade board medi- 
ator, educators of prominence in special fields 
of research and instruction, a member of the 
Wisconsin legislature, a nationally known rep- 
resentative of the stage. They are typical of 
thousands whose extension training has con- 
tributed to the fulfilment of special aims and 
the building of broader educational back- 
grounds. 

CORRESPONDENT 
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ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN TURKEY 

THIs is a time of financial erisis in Turkey, 
resulting in demands for curtailment in all di- 
rections. In spite of this ban on increased ex- 
penditure, there has been great activity on the 
part of Esat Bey, minister of publie instrue- 
tion, and on the part of the ministry’s com- 
mittee on education and instruction. This ac- 
tivity has been directed to intellectual stimula- 
tion of teachers, experimentation with new 
methods and to the strengthening of all char- 
acter forming agencies. 

Questionnaires have been issued dealing with 
the results of using certain methods; the teach- 
er’s use of collateral material; his own profes- 
sional development; and his theories in regard 
to discipline, vocational guidance, activity pro- 
grams, the correlation of subjects and differen- 
tial curricula. The minister, himself, has put 
into the form of a circular helpful suggestions 
as to ways in which faculty meetings may be 
made profitable. 

Recently, Istanbul morning papers gave 
front-page space to reports of the first gen- 
eral achievement test given primary school 
children. Pictures of the children taking the 
test in the great auditorium of the university 
and sample questions shared space and interest 
with world news. Editorials, both serious and 
humorous, discussed the test—explaining the 
purpose, commenting on results, and gently 
ridiculing, perhaps, the erudition the modern 
child must possess. 

Back of this sensational publicity, and humor, 
was the very serious belief that such tests—skil- 
fully prepared and properly given—should 
show both knowledge of facts and ability to 
use those facts in new situations. Now papers 
are being scored, and results tabulated in a 
way that will show the achievement and suc- 
cess of students, teachers and methods. 

ELEANOR I. Burns, Dean 

CONSTANTINOPLE WOMAN’s COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY IN 
ENGLAND 
Tue General Medical Council now has under 
review the question of pre-registration examina- 


tions. It is perhaps natural, though it seems 
unfortunate, that this consideration has hitherto 
been entirely in terms of physics and chemistry. 
At the meeting of the Council in May, however, 
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attention was called, particularly by Mr. K. W. 
Monsarrat and Sir Henry Brackenbury, to the 
importance of the inclusion of biology in the 
early studies of the prospective medical student, 
and a promise was given that this should be 
taken into account in the further consideration 
of the matter. The point of view then urged 
has been emphasized and strongly reinforced 
by the report of the Committee on the Educa- 
tion and Supply of Biologists, appointed by the 
Prime Minister as chairman of the Economic 
Advisory Council; and in the latter part of his 
discourse at the Royal Institution, published in 
last week’s issue of the British Medical Journal, 
Sir Walter Fletcher makes a powerful and elo- 
quent plea in the same direction, mainly in the 
interest of medical research. 

Biology has come late into the educational 
field, and the more serious consequences of this 
late arrival are at least threefold. The first is 
that the value and importance of biology as a 
purely cultural subject is insufficiently reecog- 
nized; or, if it be recognized, that the diffi- 
culties of so using it are greatly magnified. 
If it were desirable—as, indeed, some enthusi- 
asts have held—it would probably be easier 
to build up the whole of the school currieu- 
lum, from the earliest years up to the leav- 
ing age, round the subject of biology than 
round any other. In any case, the opinion 
of the Committee of the Economie Advisory 
Council is definite enough. They say: “We 
hold strongly that no boy should leave school 
without having been introduced to biology, and 
that therefore the time-table should be so ad- 
justed that biology, as a cultural subject, should 
find a place in the curriculum of every secon- 
dary school.” The “every” in this sentence 
must be taken to indicate that what applies to 
boys is applicable to girls also. A second re- 
sult is that advanced courses, whether at secon- 
dary schools or at universities, for those who 
are beginning to specialize in science are for 
the most part imperfectly constructed. Up to 
the pass standard, or at least up to the standard 
of entrance scholarship for faculties of science, 
such a course should comprise the three science 
subjects—physies, chemistry and biology—with 


English and one foreign language, preferably 
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German. The only difficui:y here is the pur- 
suit of advanced mathematics for those who 
intend to specialize in physies. Such specializa- 
tion, however, should not take place too early, 
for there is a grave danger of turning out a 
body of really illiterate scientists. A third re- 
sult of the late coming of biology, allied to the 
second, is that there is a divorcee between the 
physical and the biological sciences, and that 
under present conditions of scholarship require- 
ments this divoree tends to perpetuate itself. 
The competition over a considerable number of 
years in the field of physics and chemistry has 
led to an intensification of the teaching and a 
gradual heightening of the standard of exami- 
nation tests. It has followed that in many, if 
not most, schools the teaching of these subjects 
has got on to wrong lines. It has become less 
a training in scientific method and fact, and 
more a matter of technical detail or of mathe- 
matical development; and examination require- 
ments are now such as to discourage at any rate 
the best scholars from continuing their studies 
in any different direction. These conditions 
necessitate a relative abundance of time and 
attention to chemistry and physies during the 
school years, so that biology, if introduced, has 
to be content with the small leavings, or has to 
be regarded definitely as an alternative to be 
pressed to a like height of attainment, and even 
then not so valuable for scholarship purposes. 
As Sir Walter Fletcher says, “the cleverer boys 
are diverted from biology, while the biologists, 
if any, must give up proper training in phys- 
ical subjects and themselves specialize narrowly 
if they are to have any chance of scholarship 
success.”” The aim should be a well-balanced 
scientific education, and the remedy, which lies 
in the hands of the universities and university 
colleges, is to require a reasonable standard in 
all these science subjects, together with an ade- 
quate command of the languages mentioned. 
The consequences of this state of affairs are 
lamentable. They are, to name the chief, a lack 
of even elementary knowledge of biological facts 
among the educated classes; a narrow and often 
misdirected outlook in many entrants upon med- 
ical studies, involving a considerable loss of 
time; a lack of supply of biologists in many 
spheres in which they are needed; and a handi- 
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capping of research in the most important lines 
that it ean follow. There has, however, been a 
definite improvement in the extent and character 
of the teaching of biology in secondary schools 
of various kinds during the last five or six 
years; and both as a consequence of this and 
as a powerful encouragement to its continuance, 
it may well be held that the time has come when 
the General Medical Council might give notice 
that it will require evidence of a suitable knowl- 
edge of biology to be shown in pre-registration 
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examinations. Sir Walter Fletcher has done 
excellently to remind us that “the problems of 
the living cell are at least as attractive to a 
keen mind as those of dead matter”; and that, 
in spite of the control over dead matter that 
applied physical science has now given us, “it 
is better mastery over living matter and the im- 
provement of the bodily and mental powers of 
man that are needed for the real betterment and 
enrichment of the race.”—The British Medical 
Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PREVALENCE OF SMOKING AND 
DRINKING AMONG HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS 

Patrons of the high school not infrequently 
express an interest in the degree of smoking and 
drinking which prevails among _ high-school 
pupils. These oft-repeated queries prompted 
this endeavor to give a definite answer to the 
question. This is no attempt to settle a moral 
or ethical issue; it is a simple, straightforward 
attempt to state definitely the percentage of 
high-school boys and girls who drink or smoke. 
Some people have been inclined to insist that 
practically every high-school boy has a “flask 
on his hip.” Is this true? And do all high- 
school girls smoke? 

The data for this report were secured from 
the students of a six-year high school in the 
Rocky Mountain region. The school had a total 
enrolment of 750 pupils in grades seven to 
twelve, inclusive. The situation in this high 
school is probably typica! of that in the average 
small-city high school. The community is one 
of rather varied occupational and industrial life. 
There is reason to believe that a check in other 
communities would reveal conditions similar to 
those reported herein. 

The information was secured by means of a 
mimeographed check-list placed in the hands of 
the pupils of the whole school simultaneously. 
Supervision was confined to seeing that each 
pupil checked his list individually. No oppor- 
tunity was given for the pupils to discuss the 
answers they might make. Neither pupils nor 
teachers knew beforehand that the information 
was to be secured. No identification marks of 


any kind were placed on the papers. The pupils 
were assured that no embarrassment whatever 
would result from the responses made. They 
were urged to state facts. The general formula 
for securing the information desired was ar- 
ranged on this plan: If you smoke habitually, 
put a cross mark here If only occa- 
sionally, put a cross mark here If 
never, put a cross mark here 

The items concerning smoking and drinking 
were but two of a total of 34 items checked by 
the pupils. Consequently, there was no em- 
phasis in the procedure upon these particular 
practices. A preliminary page of the check list 
contained an adaptation of an honesty test. 
This was designed not only to test honesty, but 
also served as a means of determining the will- 
ingness and ability of the pupils to follow writ- 
ten instructions faithfully. Distinct indications 
of dishonesty, insincerity, carelessness or un- 
willingness to check according to instructions 
served as a basis for eliminating about 5 per 
cent. of the responses. Full details of the pro- 
cedure can not be stated here, but there is valid 
reason to believe that the responses used in the 
tabulations represent actual conditions. The re- 
sponses tabulated represent a total of 612 
pupils. The relatively small number of pupils 
in any particular group probably accounts for 
the somewhat extreme variations in the per- 
centages from grade to grade. The percentages 
in the total column constitute more reliable data 
for general conclusions. 

Table I shows the percentage of boys and 
girls grade by grade and in the aggregate who: 
(1) smoke habitually; (2) smoke occasionally ; 
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(3) never smoke; (4) believe that smoking is 
harmful to a high-school pupil; and, (5) believe 
that girls have as much right as boys to smoke. 
The data indicate that 21 per cent. of the boys 
and 4 per cent of the girls smoke habitually; 
that 44 per cent. of the boys and 29 per cent. 
of the girls smoke oceasionally; and that 35 per 
cent. of the boys and 67 per cent. of the girls 
never smoke. Seventy-three per cent. of the 
boys and 76 per cent. of the girls believe that 
smoking is harmful to a high-school pupil; 65 
per cent. of the boys and 59 per cent. of the 
girls believe that girls have as much right as 
The conviction that smoking is 


boys to smoke. 
It is in- 


harmful seems to be rather prevalent. 
teresting to note that the girls hold a slightly 
more stringent attitude toward feminine smok- 


ing than do the boys. 


TABLE I 
SHOWING FOR EACH GRADE THE PERCENTAGE OF 
Boys AND GIRLS WHO: SMOKE HABITUALLY; 
SMOKE OCCASIONALLY; NEVER SMOKE; BE- 
LIEVE THAT SMOKING IS HARMFUL; AND, 
BELIEVE THAT GIRLS HAVE aS MucH 
Ricut As Boys To SMOKE 





12 Total 


Grade 5 8 0 40 21 


{ Boys..... 11 


Habitually 4 
| Girls 221 86 1 0 2 4 

















9 25 21 32 39 21 


{ Boys 
Occasionally 4 
| Girls... 20 22 43 30 40 30 29 


Never 


Harmful 4 
| Girls 74 78 


{ Boys... 60 67 70 64 59 78 65 
Equal rights { 


| Girls... 57 55 50 51 72 74 59 





Table II presents the data with respect to the 
degree of drinking on the part of high-school 
boys and girls. According to these data, 5 per 
cent. of the boys and 2 per cent. of the girls 
drink habitually; 19 per cent. of the boys and 
10 per cent. of the girls drink occasionally and 
76 per cent. of the boys and 88 per cent. of the 


irls never drink. Though drinking is more 
SD oD 


prevalent among boys than among girls, the 
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differentiation is not large. The home influence 
is probably the determining factor in these mat- 
ters of behavior. It is probably fair to state 
that schools have attempted to discourage the 
practices of smoking and drinking. Possibly 
this fact is reflected in the high percentage of 
pupils who believe that smoking is harmful. 
With respect to practice, the general tendency 
seems to indicate an increase of these particular 
behaviors in the upper grades. This would seem 
to justify the general conclusion that the school 
has had a neutral, if not a negative, influence 
in relation to the practices of smoking and 
drinking. 
TABLE II 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF HIGH-SCHOOL Boys 
AND GIRLS WHO DRINK HABITUALLY, 
OCCASIONALLY, AND NEVER 








Grade 7? 8 9 10 11 12 Total 





Habitually 


Boys..... 14 9 13 


6-10 10° 6 TT 16 20 


Occasionally 
Girls 


{ Boys..... 86 83 84 81 
Never 
Girls... 92 90 85 91 83 84 88 





From these data we are led to conelude that: 
(1) Smoking is far from a universal practice 
among high-school pupils; (2) one third of the 
boys and two thirds of the girls never smoke; 
(3) three fourths of the pupils in the aggregate 
believe that smoking is harmful; (4) approxi- 
mately two thirds of the pupils believe that girls 
have as much right as boys to smoke; (5) drink- 
ing is far less prevalent than smoking; (6) three 
fourths of the boys and nearly nine tenths of the 
girls never drink; and, (7) the influence of the 
school is a negligible factor in relation to these 
practices. 

C. M. WuHitLow 

CoLoRADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

GREELEY 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SNEERING AT THE N.E.A. 


H. A. B. writes in protest against a quota- 
tion from ScHOOL AND Society used by a pub- 
lisher to boost an article, “The Pedagogues 
Leap to Save Us.” 

“This is no time,” writes H. A. B., “to ridi- 

cule and deprecate the efforts of any sincere 
group of people attempting to strengthen our 
edueational foundations. The National Eduea- 
tion Association is serving the people, striving 
to fit the generation for economie freedom and 
political independence. The National Eduea- 
tion Association is improving the quality of 
publie education and is worthy of the support 
of all citizens.” 
» William Boutwell’s account of the National 
Education convention as printed in this maga- 
zine, July 9, notes that the article, “The Peda- 
gogues Leap to Save Us,” flaying the associa- 
tion, was on the news stands and that its aceu- 
sations were the subject of conversation in the 
lobbies. Miss Hale, the president, delivered a 
vigorous rejoinder. 

I have regarded the author of “The Peda- 
gogues Leap” as a pusher of education ahead. 

Since we lost E. O. Vaile and Charles. Bar- 
deen edueation has lacked hard-hitters. Wel- 
come the pessimist who looks at each schoo!- 
master to find a raw spot on which he ean rub 
the vitriol. ’Rah for one who can write six- 
teen and a half pages of print on American 
teachers associated and not show one glimmer 
of satisfaction! Bravo! It’s genius! Ther- 
sites was an amateur. 

The attack under consideration ought to be 
taken as a compliment. Does not the Persian 
proverb say, “When they throw sticks at a 
tree that’s a sign it’s bearing?” 

Although the author of the article is a mem- 
ber of the association he is not appearing in the 
character of one who approves of his member- 
ship. His choice of a medium for publication 
and the prevailing style, aiming at amusement, 


is in the tone of Hoyne’s self-correetion—My- 
self and other Asses” who belong. 


THOSE Goop OLD TIMES 

His twenty years membership in the N. E. A. 
is taken by the author as warrant for praising 
the good old times and lamenting later deca- 
dence. This is an old-man habit, but it takes 
parallel columns to do it nowadays. 

“There were giants in the presidency,” says 
the Leaper-to-save-us, “Harris, Wilson, Bick- 
nell, Butler, Greenwood, Eliot, Corson, Max- 
well, Jordan, Ella Young.” 

But in the golden age between the first and 
the last of these worthies were more than a 
seore of presidents lost to glory and making it a 
hard task to prove that the presidency, inelud- 
ing that incumbent who made away with asso- 
ciation funds, averaged more “notable,” “seri- 
ous-minded and level-headed,” before 1915 than 
after. Concurrent with the election of the 
woman, listed among the eminences, one of the 
giants quit in a huff and his name no longer, it 
is true, illumines the archives. 

Yet so late as 1914, says our author, the 
President of the United States recognized the 
great power for good inhering in the N.E.A. 
and wrote to it of its influence in the class- 
room and of its instilling into the teachers of 
the United States a comprehension of the na- 
tional life. 

Tut, tut! Why omit to mention that so re- 
cently as this year of disgrace, 1932, when a 
branch of this association was close to him, an- 
other president of these same United States 
said, “I congratulate the nation upon the suc- 
cess of these conferences and the inspiration 
that flows out into the country from these de- 
liberations. They remind our people that the 
very first obligation is the undiminished finan- 
cial support of the publie schools?” As to the 
line of governors, mayors and heads of cham- 
bers of commerce welcoming the association to 
their cities in its period of decadence, what ails 
them? All out of step but oor Jock! 
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(3) never smoke; (4) believe that smoking is 
harmful to a high-school pupil; and, (5) believe 
that girls have as much right as boys to smoke. 
The data indicate that 21 per cent. of the boys 
and 4 per cent of the girls smoke habitually; 
that 44 per cent. of the boys and 29 per cent. 
of the girls smoke oceasionally; and that 35 per 
cent. of the boys and 67 per cent. of the girls 
never smoke. Seventy-three per cent. of the 
boys and 76 per cent. of the girls believe that 
smoking is harmful to a high-school pupil; 65 
per cent. of the boys and 59 per cent. of the 
girls believe that girls have as much right as 
The conviction that smoking is 


boys to smoke. 
It is in- 


harmful seems to be rather prevalent. 
teresting to note that the girls hold a slightly 
more stringent attitude toward feminine smok- 
ing than do the boys. 


TABLE I 
SHOWING FoR EACH GRADE THE PERCENTAGE OF 
Boys AND GIRLS WHO: SMOKE HABITUALLY ; 
SMOKE OCCASIONALLY; NEVER SMOKE; BE- 
LIEVE THAT SMOKING IS HARMFUL; AND, 
BELIEVE THAT GIRLS HAVE aS MucH 
RigHt AS Boys To SMOKE 





11 12 Total 





Grade 7 8 9 10 





{ Boys 11 9 25 21 32 39 21 
Habitually 4 
( 


© 


Girls Saad op: <T, 38 4 


( Boys... 59 55 29 36 50 25 44 
Occasionally 4 
| Girls... 20 22 43 30 40 


{ Boys... 30 36 46 43 18 36 35 


Never 1 
| Girls 78 67 52 69 60 61 67 
{ Boys 91 55 82 72 76 53 73 
Harmful { 
| Girls 74 78 95 76 70 70 76 
{ Boys 60 67 70 64 59 78 65 
qual rights { 
| Girls 57 55 50 51 72 74 59 





Table II presents the data with respect to the 
degree of drinking on the part of high-school 
boys and girls. According to these data, 5 per 
cent. of the boys and 2 per cent. of the girls 
drink habitually; 19 per cent. of the boys and 
10 per cent. of the girls drink occasionally and 
76 per cent. of the boys and 88 per cent. of the 


girls never drink. Though drinking is more 


prevalent among boys than among girls, the 
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differentiation is not large. The home influence 
is probably the determining factor in these mat- 
ters of behavior. It is probably fair to state 
that schools have attempted to discourage the 
practices of smoking and drinking. Possibly 
this fact is reflected in the high percentage of 
pupils who believe that smoking is harmful. 
With respect to practice, the general tendency 
seems to indicate an increase of these particular 
behaviors in the upper grades. This would seem 
to justify the general conclusion that the school 
has had a neutral, if not a negative, influence 
in relation to the practices of smoking and 
drinking. 
TABLE II 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF HiIGH-ScHooL Boys 
AND GIRLS WHO DRINK HABITUALLY, 
OcCASIONALLY, AND NEVER 











10 11 12 Total 








Grade % ‘8 

Boys... @ FT € FT 2 @ 4 
Habitually 

Girls... 2 “0 «<b 3 “0 0 2 

Boys..... 14 9 18 12 47 29 19 
Occasionally 

Girls... 6 10 20 6 17 16 40 

{ Boys... 86 83 84 81 51 62 76 
Never 

Girls... 92 90 85 91 83 84 88 





From these data we are led to conelude that: 
(1) Smoking is far from a universal practice 
among high-school pupils; (2) one third of the 
boys and two thirds of the girls never smoke; 
(3) three fourths of the pupils in the aggregate 
believe that smoking is harmful; (4) approxi- 
mately two thirds of the pupils believe that girls 
have as much right as boys to smoke; (5) drink- 
ing is far less prevalent than smoking; (6) three 
fourths of the boys and nearly nine tenths of the 
girls never drink; and, (7) the influence of the 
school is a negligible factor in relation to these 
practices. 

C. M. WuitLow 

COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

GREELEY 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BossarD, JAMES H. S., Editor. Man and His 
World. Pp. 755. Harper. $3.50. 

REAGAN, G. W. Fundamentals of Teaching. Pp. 
vi+554. Scott, Foresman. $2.12. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SNEERING AT THE N.E.A. 


H. A. B. writes in protest against a quota- 
tion from ScHoot AND Society used by a pub- 
lisher to boost an article, “The Pedagogues 
Leap to Save Us.” 

“This is no time,” writes H. A. B., “to ridi- 

cule and deprecate the efforts of any sincere 
group of people attempting to strengthen our 
edueational foundations. The National Eduea- 
tion Association is serving the people, striving 
to fit the generation for economie freedom and 
political independence. The National Eduea- 
tion Association is improving the quality of 
publie education and is worthy of the support 
of all citizens.” 
» William Boutwell’s account of the National 
Edueation convention as printed in this maga- 
zine, July 9, notes that the article, “The Peda- 
gogues Leap to Save Us,” flaying the associa- 
tion, was on the news stands and that its aceu- 
sations were the subject of conversation in the 
lobbies. Miss Hale, the president, delivered a 
vigorous rejoinder. 

I have regarded the author of “The Peda- 
gogues Leap” as a pusher of education ahead. 

Since we lost E. O. Vaile and Charles Bar- 
deen education has lacked hard-hitters. Wel- 
come the pessimist who looks at each schoo!- 
master to find a raw spot on which he ean rub 
the vitriol. ’Rah for one who ean write six- 
teen and a half pages of print on American 
teachers associated and not show one glimmer 
of satisfaction! Bravo! It’s genius! Ther- 
sites was an amateur. 

The attack under consideration ought to be 
taken as a compliment. Does not the Persian 
proverb say, “When they throw sticks at a 
tree that’s a sign it’s bearing?” 

Although the author of the article is a mem- 
ber of the association he is not appearing in the 
character of one who approves of his member- 
ship. His choice of a medium for publication 
and the prevailing style, aiming at amusement, 


is in the tone of Hoyne’s self-correction—*My- 
self and other Asses” who belong. 


THOSE Goop OLD TIMES 


His twenty years membership in the N. E. A. 
is taken by the author as warrant for praising 
the good old times and lamenting later deca- 
dence. This is an old-man habit, but it takes 
parallel columns to do it nowadays. 

“There were giants in the presidency,” says 
the Leaper-to-save-us, “Harris, Wilson, Bick- 
nell, Butler, Greenwood, Eliot, Corson, Max- 
well, Jordan, Ella Young.” 

But in the golden age between the first and 
the last of these worthies were more than a 
seore of presidents lost to glory and making it a 
hard task to prove that the presidency, inelud- 
ing that incumbent who made away with asso- 
ciation funds, averaged more “notable,” “seri- 
ous-minded and level-headed,” before 1915 than 
after. Concurrent with the election of the 
woman, listed among the eminences, one of the 
giants quit in a huff and his name no longer, it 
is true, illumines the archives. 

Yet so late as 1914, says our author, the 
President of the United States reeognized the 
great power for good inhering in the N.E.A. 
and wrote to it of its influence in the class- 
room and of its instilling into the teachers of 
the United States a comprehension of the na- 
tional life. 

Tut, tut! Why omit to mention that so re- 
cently as this year of disgrace, 1932, when a 
branch of this association was close to him, an- 
other president of these same United States 
said, “I congratulate the nation upon the suc- 
cess of these conferences and the inspiration 
that flows out into the country from these de- 
liberations. They remind our people that the 
very first obligation is the undiminished finan- 
cial support of the public schools?” As to the 
line of governors, mayors and heads of cham- 
bers of commerce welcoming the association to 
their cities in its period of decadence, what ails 
them? All out of step but oor Jock! 
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From Puinip To PHILIP 

“When the N. E. A. was composed of 7,000 
members,” says the protester, “It represented 
the real leadership of the profession.” 

That was in 1897. The meeting place was 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The membership from 
that state was 1,870. Illinois, next door, fur- 
nished the next largest number. Next year the 
association met in the District of Columbia, 
with Ohio and Illinois leading in the 10,53: 
membership when the decadence was in full 
swing. Next year, for the meeting in Los 
Angeles, with Ella Young as president, her state 
sent 1,216 of the 13,656 members, while Cali- 
fornia was represented by 4,357. At the 
Charleston meeting, with 4,641 members, South 
Carolina led with 691. So was it before and 
after the 7,000 membership year. The “real 
leadership of the profession ” jumps from state 
to state, according to the location of the con- 
vention city. 

For a more perfect union the association 
campaigned to retain the fluetuating members 
and to become representative of the whole na- 
tion. For this the Leaper blames Leonard 
Ayres, George Strayer and James Crabtree. 
These men were behind “a wide-spread and in- 
discriminate expansion, taking in the lame, the 
halt and the blind.” 

So? What discrimination to keep out the 
lame, the halt and the blind was used in the 
membership drives of the Leaper’s heroes—Mrs. 
Young, President Eliot, Dr. Maxwell—or by ex- 
horters in various states before the advent of 
the wicked Strayer and Crabtree? It is not 
without humor to listen to a publisher author 
who pushes his books and magazines upon edu- 
cators for the educators’ own good, lambasting 
for its membership drives an association which 
foregoes financial profit but aims “to elevate the 
profession of teaching and to promote the cause 
of popular education.” 

Here, you two, you are aiming at the same 
spread of educational service using the same 
methods. What is there to scrap over? 

Our Leaper surely can not expect us to be- 
lieve that it is wrong to get what he calls the 
lame, the halt and the blind into the association 
fold. It is scarce ten years ago that he was 
their loving defender. “It is wrong,” he was 
saying, “to find out and coddle bright children. 
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This is a profound asininity. The proposal to 
restrict the opportunities of the average and 
expand those of the exceptional knocks the 
foundations from under demoeracy. If it seems 
that those who are mentally mediocre are de- 
sirous of attempting the flights of the intellec- 
tually exceptional, and if they are willing to 
bear the ordeal, it should be their privilege in 
a democracy. If creatures had been segregated 
according to their mentality and those gauging 
low had been denied the opportunity to pursue 
anything but the commonplace life, many an 
individual who has scored remarkable progress 
would have been held in the drab valley.” 
There you are! Choose between the old 
Philip and the Philip who flays the N. E. A. 
because it supports the eighteenth amendment. 


Ipse Dixit STUFF 

Our author, a publisher of books on exact 
measurement, seems to me to run wild when he 
charges “the Strayerites” and the N. E. A. per- 
manent staff with putting the steam-roller over 
us, and driving us into “all sorts of quackery.” 
Like most of the outburst this is mere asser- 
tion. My contact with the staff, I’ll say, has 
been as close and observing as the Leaper’s has 
been. I’ll say the charge is ridiculously false. 
One say-so is as good as another. Result: zero. 
I’ll call to witness those who would have been 
most grievously laid out by the rolling act: 
Miss Hale, Mr. Sutton, Miss Pyrtle, Mr. Lam- 
kin, Miss Adair, Mr. Blair, Miss MeSkimmon, 
Mr. Newlon, Miss Jones, Mr. Hunter, as far 
back as you like, to testify that no staff flat- 
tened their policies. If any quackery put over 
by the N. E. A. ean compare with the Leaper’s 
own flood of absurdities, I’ll join in requesting 
the quacks’ disbarment from membership in the 
association. 

Any member of twenty-five years’ standing in 
the association will smile at the charges that 
the N. E. A. is now managed by an oligarchy, 
a staff, by a suppression of every one’s differ- 
ent ideas. He will remember that the revolu- 
tion in the Boston meeting resulting in the elec- 
tion of a woman president and the democratiza- 
tion of the association was in revolt against the 
so-called “ring” of our author’s Golden Age. 

Who has ever steam-rollered a meeting more 
effectively than President Maxwell at Asbury 
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Park? Whenever were willing subjects more 
obedient than under the rules of Dr. Eliot and 
and Dr. Butler? 

It seems to me that the article is pretty nasty 
in sneering at the religion and the moral prin- 
ciples of the men and women the author ealls 
by name. Bless me, when the first mention of 
education was made in any national law in the 
United States, the Congress, in 1787, asserted 
that religion, morality and knowledge are neces- 
sary to good government. On what meat does 
our Caesar feed to be so great as to repeal 
that ancient law and to make membership in a 
Christian brotherhood and in an edueational 
one at the same time a misdemeanor? Moved 
by the Leaper’s fling at evangelism, I’d like to 
sic a missionary on him, not a Baptist, not a 
Campbellite, not a Methodist, but a Franciscan, 
with the spirit of the merry Saint of Assisi, 
who, noting that the milk of human kindness 
tendeth toward siccity in men over forty, 
brought himself, when he felt the years drying 
him, to a state of loving even the worms. 

If this attack has the usual effect, its venom 
will spatter mostly on the producer of it, and, 
as in the ease of his invective against Albert 
Winship, will make the intended victim more 
honored and acclaimed. The average reader 
will easily forget the whole sorry business, but 
those who know the persons aimed at—Strayer, 
Crabtree, Sutton, Crozier, Givens, Morgan, 
Shankland, Rosier, Threlkeld, Stetson, Weet, 
Glenn, Gwinn, Miss Williams and Miss Pyrtle 
—will love ’em all the more. As for the con- 
tempt shown to the average run of teachers, us 
“traditionally timid,” “mere yes-men,” “poorly 
trained but richly prejudiced,” “mediocrities 
predominant,” “hot to get as much as possible 
from the state and give as little as may be,” 
this is old stuff, poured on us pedagogues so 
long that it has caused a protective spissitude 
of the skin. 

Considering the audience the critic is aim- 
ing to tickle, his frequent sneers at the “mass 
of timid pedagogues,” his absurd contention 
that the old association, with its opposition to 
measurement and avoidance of research, was 
possessed of greater dignity and common 
sense, his “maybe” that the American people 
will demand a congressional investigation of 
the N. E. A. ean be set down as the paprika fur- 
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nished by one who set out to make a red-hot 
article for a red-hot magazine. 

If any one should demand a congressional 
examination it is the author of “The Peda- 
gogues Leap.” He must have many facts, he 
has released so few. 

A SCHOOLMAN’S BREVIARY 

To be read and pondered by brethren and 
sisters of the minor and major orders in edu- 
cation, Ph.D.s, Pd.s, Kgtnr.s, H. S.s, and all in 
between, doctrines of statesmen who set up the 
nation and devised a plan to keep it going. 


85. PUBLIC EDUCATION IS FOR PRE- 
SERVATIVE POLITICS. The strength and 
spring of free government, wise legislation, 
must depend on a thorough system of education 
suited to that purpose. THOS. PAINE. 
“America’s Appeal to an Impartial World.” 
(H)* 

86. TEACH PRACTICAL LEGISLATION 
TO ALL. BENJAMIN RUSH’S exhortation 
was for an education that would give youth a 
supreme regard for the general welfare, in- 
vestigating and improving it. For this, schools 
must be public so as to escape the selfish mo- 
tives of those who go to private schools. Youth 
must be taught to improve the condition of 
mankind. Education is the sole instrument 
whereby government may be improved. Edu- 
cation has acquired a new complexion by the 
independence of our country. New duties are 
imposed on every American. Let our youth be 
instructed in the progress of liberty and tyr- 
anny. Let them learn practical legislation and 
especially its history of recent years. The 
American education must give a thorough 
grounding in democratic principle making for 
whatever modifications are needful. Women 
must be similarly trained. The cost will be 
saved by reduced taxes. The saving being due 
to better government. B. RUSH. “Mode of 
Edueation Proper in a Republic,” ete. 1798. 
(H) 

87. PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO MAKE CIVIC 
OBLIGATIONS REALIZED. ROBERT 
CORAM: “Plans for Establishment of Schools 
Throughout the United States.” 1791. 


* Passages marked (H) are taken from ‘‘Liber- 
alism and American Education in the 18th Cen- 
tury.’? Allen Oscar Hansen. Maemillan Co., 
N. Y. 1926. 
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Our education is something transplanted from 
Europe. Its aims are individual, selfish, and 
undemocratic. The Revolution has set up a 
new world. Education must be recast to fit it. 
How can a democracy continue unless by an 
education to make each citizen realize his obli- 
Every one should be taught to know 
and love the laws. This is indispensable for the 
continuance of this republic. Our most glaring 
solecism is that the laws are for a republic 
while our education is on a monarchical foun- 
Edueation must be incorporated with 
government. (H) 


88. PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS MUST 
BE EXPERT IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
JAMES SULLIVAN was lawyer, judge in 
Massachusetts supreme court, attorney general, 
governor, one of the founders of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a scholarly 
writer on public affairs. In “Observations on 
Government” he proposed educational policies 
for America. We must free ourselves from 
European types and aims of education. Youth 
is our best resource. We must train them in 
democratic principles and life. Provision 
should be taken in schools that researches be 
made into general welfare. A superior political 
economy will thus be developed. Without edu- 
cation directed preponderatingly to democratic 
principles the aim of the nation will fail. Edu- 
cation should be in charge of specialists in gov- 
ernment and progress. This education must be 
such as to result in a broad national outlook 


gations ? 


dation. 


and to assure loyalty to general welfare. 
JAMES SULLIVAN. “Observations on Gov- 
ernment.” 1788. (H) 


89. PUBLIC EDUCATION OBLIGATED 
TO TEACH POLITICS. NATHANIEL 
CHIPMAN was a Yale graduate, lawyer, legis- 
lator, judge of the supreme court of New 
Hampshire, chief justice, U. S. senator, ardent 
patriot, and brilliant writer. In “Principles of 
Government,” he looks to education as the only 
solution of the problems of democracy. Good 
government must have the capacity to become 
It will not, unless it consciously pro- 
Public opin- 

No educa- 


better. 
vides resource against formalism. 
ion is the basis of our government. 


tional systems now in vogue will do for us. 
They originated in monarchies. 


Our people 
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must be educated for community benefit. They 
must be made acquainted with the different 
kinds of government and the reasonings which 
support them. The vital problem of a democ- 
racy is to make public sentiment a rational 
check on every department. NATHANIEL 
CHIPMAN. “Principles of Government.” 
1793. (H) 

90. AIMS OF SCHOOL AND GOVERN- 
MENT SIMILAR. SAMUEL KNOX, physi- 
cian, educator, president of the Academy in 
Fredericktown, familiar with ancient and mod- 
ern writings on education, in his “Plan for 
a System of Education Adapted to the United 
States,” held that the aims of school and gov- 
ernment are intimately related. The new gov- 
ernment requires a new kind of education. A 
democracy can succeed only as supported by 
enlightened public opinion. Teachers must 
bring the realization of this. SAMUEL H. 
KNOX. “Plans for a System of Education.” 
1799. (H) 

91. MUST INCULCATE GENERAL WEL- 
FARE NOT PERSONAL BENEFIT. 
SAMUEL H. SMITH, Philadelphia editor, in 
his “Plan for a National System,” held that 
education must center upon general welfare 
rather than upon personal benefit. Parents owe 
the community that their children be educated. 
This can not be left to individuals. The people, 
organized as government, have the duty of edu- 
eating children. This is necessary to give per- 
petuity to our nation and to improve its poli- 
ties. SAMUEL H. SMITH. “Plan for a Gen- 
eral System of Education.” 1798. 


92. MUST EDUCATE FOR POLITICAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES. AMABLE LA FITTE 
DU COURTEIL, student of governments, wrote 
on education when living in France, afterward 
as professor in Bordentown Academy he pub- 
lished a “Proposal for the Edueation of Chil- 
dren in America.” It is the duty of the whole 
people, not of separate families, to educate all 
children for the discharge of the responsibilities 
of government. AMABLE LA FITTE. “Pro- 
posal for Edueation.” 1797. 

93. EDUCATION MUST AIM TO PRO- 


TECT DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 
PIERRE DU PONT DE NEMOURS, a leader 
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of the reconstruction movement in France, as- 
sistant to Turgot, secretary of education in Po- 
land, President of the constitutional assembly 
in France, friend of Jefferson and a permanent 


resident in America, wrote “Education in 
America.” He expressed ideas espoused by 
Jefferson. The aim of education must be the 


perfection of democratic institutions. The chil- 
dren should learn self-government by practicing 
it, electing their governors and obeying them. 
PIERRE DU PONT. “Edueation for the 
United States.” 1800. (H) 


94. NATION MUST BE TAUGHT POLI- 
TICS. NOAH WEBSTER, intimate of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Madison, founder, owner, 
and editor of magazines and newspapers, con- 
structive thinker in politics and education, stu- 
dent of authorities, observing traveler in various 
American States, wrote many articles upon the 
kind of schooling needful to prosper the Re- 
public. Our education fails to function for our 
form of government. We must set up a plan 
in harmony with democracy. The impressions 
of early life form character. In their youth 
the coming citizens must be trained to publie 
welfare. Ethics, law, economics, politics, must 
be taught. No form of government by the 
people can serve the people unless it is accom- 
panied by popular education of the people in 
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their rights and duties. The Republican form 
is best for us only so long as it is kept pure 
by education of the proper sort. Private schools 
do not instill the principle of service. They 
make for selfishness. Youth lacks serious en- 
deavor. Education must instill it, even in little 
children. The colleges are nurseries of inequal- 
ity. It is the business of the school to promote 
a more perfect union. The enthusiasm evident 
in the Revolution has been replaced by selfish 
interest. This could have been avoided by 
proper teaching in the schools. The school- 
master teaches the Revolution as though it were 
over; it has just begun. Our constitutions are 
now republican; our educational principles, 
monarchical. Educational aims must be changed 
as our political life has been recast. It must 
be improved from age to age. Youth must be 
inspired to purify and perfect our civilization 
and government. NOAH WEBSTER. “Exami- 
nations into Leading Principles of the Consti- 
tution,” ete. 1787, 1788, 1790. (H) 


95. CITIZENS OF A REPUBLIC MUST 
BE EDUCATED FOR SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT. Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. It is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened. WASH- 
INGTON. Farewell address to Congress. (P)t 


SOME OF THE BEST BOOKS 


DEWEY DISSECTED 


Five Horns, two Hornes, appear in Dr. Cat- 
tell’s big book, “Leaders in Education.” All 
of them are authors. New York University 
Horne? has six volumes that I know of to his 
credit. Here comes number seven, a notable 
analysis and critique of John Dewey. 

I propose, says the author, in all modesty, 
to paraphrase the main declarations of Dewey, 
not as substitutes but as if by means of a 
glass I can make his meaning more clear. Then 
may I offer my own points of view in contrast 
with his? As Professor Horne has been giving 
courses in Deweyism for some time and stirring 


1 Herman Harrell Horne, ‘‘The Democratic Phi- 
losophy of Education, Exposition and Comment 
Appertaining to Dewey’s Democracy and tduca- 
tion.’’? The Macmillan Company, New York. 
pp. 


547 
$2.50. 





up his pupils to diseuss and criticize it, you 
may expect a lively handling of educational 
doctrine. John has no objections. He favors 
it. He even permits, as frontispiece, a photo- 
graph of the Epstein bust, a masterpiece that 
looks to me as though the master had knocked 
off work to go to luncheon and had never come 
back. I sat in Dewey’s classes in Michigan, 
forty-eight years ago, and have seen him often, 
since. By no strain of fancy can I imagine him 
looking like the doleful lump of clay of which 
the picture starts this Horne-book. 

However, Master Horne says, “You must 
think on your own account.” Such is the 
temper of his twenty-six pithy chapters. 

+t (P) indicates: from ‘‘Expressions on Educa- 
tion by American Statesmen and Publicists.’’ 


Henry R. Evans, U. S. Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin 538. Ap. 4, 1913. 
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The Horne philosophy is not content with ex- 
perience, measurement and statistic. His man 
is not to be hemmed in by these things. He 
wants to worship, pray and praise. He wants 
a philosophy of education that not only relates 
to social affairs but to man’s transcendental 
ideas. 

Of course Dr. Horne knows that if I take my 
stand behind my transcendental shield I can 
gather unto myself all of what I may choose to 
eall the eternal verities—algebra, Greek syntax, 
Roman geography, Dr. West’s Classical Inves- 
tigation and everything. Who can say me nay? 
It seems to me that Dr. Horne is over-tran- 
scendental when he charges Dewey with utiliz- 
ing “a type of classical education that Dewey’s 
pragmatic educational philosophy barely jus- 
tifies.” So, too, when the author prophesies that 
students brought up in accord with Dewey’s doe- 
trines may find Dewey’s references increasingly 
unintelligible. The same suspicion is aroused 
by this Horne thrust: “It would probably be 
better to have Dewey’s education than to have 
the education his theory provides.” It reminds 
me of Squire Tull’s refusal to ride on George 
Stephenson’s railway. “If Stephenson hadn’t 
ridden in a chaise he wouldn’t have thought of 
his locomotive. Therefore I sticks to my 
chaise.” 

Another startling Horne comment is, “There 
is no ‘ought’ in Dewey’s philosophy.” Tut, tut, 
Professor! Suppose I should: say, “it’s all 
‘ought’.”. “How do you know?” “Because I 
feel it.” Standing on my intuition of that fact 
you can not Horne me out of it. 

But I am not going to be a Schleede making 
a book of commentaries on Gervinus’ commen- 
taries. I am but evidencing a few spasms of 
what Dr. Horne specifically invites his readers 
to have. Throughout the book are numerous 
passages that make you want to contradict 
either Horne or Dewey. That is a prime recom- 
mendation for the volume. It is a clarifier, a 
stimulant. If, in his carrying the toreh through 
the halls of the great house that John built, 
Guide Horne sometimes stands at a point where 
the mural seems distorted, you may be sure he 
is not a tricky conductor. He has a philosophy. 
He knows what it is. He knows how to apply 
it. He uses it not as a sophist seeking to upset 
an adversary, but as a constructive fashioner of 
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an adequate educational scheme. Also, glory 
be, he is never obscure or dull. 

Refreshingly devoid of any sort of hero wor- 
ship he is never sparing of credit to Dewey. 
He says of him, half-way through the volume: 
“A writer of books and articles, a man accessible 
even to reporters, a lecturer, teacher, friend, 
husband, father, chairman of educational and 
political committees, adviser to Mexico, China, 
Russia, Turkey, always on the firing front of 
thought and action during a long life-time of 
fruitful good-will to man, John Dewey shows 
social efficiency, humanism at its best.” 

The chair will now entertain a vote of thanks 
for Herman Horne and his fruitful book. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS IN 
YOUR STUDY 

HERE are seventeen late addresses by Presi- 
dent Lewis,? including his N. E. A. speech, his 
eulogy on Washington, his “Credit Hunting,” 
his Lafayette College inaugural, various talks 
to students, “The Future of College Sport,” 
“The College is no better than its Alumni,” and 
“The Glory of the New England Town.” It is 
good to have this favorite speaker at hand in 
black and white. 


EDUCATION AND TEACHING IN 
MODERN LIGHTS 


I rrnp Adams and Taylor on the best teaching 
of to-day a remarkable piece of work. The 
two authors, professors of education, have kept 
themselves so close to the real progress of the 
times that their work is a virtual survey of 
present trends. It is an excellent treatise to 
give to those who do not know whether they 
should become teachers or not. It is well fitted 
for the first course in training school or college 
departments of education. Teachers and super- 
intendents already placed will find it full of 
awakening inspiration. 

It has a happy beginning, “Teaching as a 
life work,’ elaborating the attractions of the 
profession. Teaching is as scientifie as law, 
medicine or engineering. It will develop the 


2 William Mather Lewis, ‘‘ From a College Plat- 
form.’’ Lincoln MacVeagh’s Dial Press, New 
York. 204 pp. $2.00. 

3 Jesse E. Adams, William S. Taylor, ‘‘An In- 
troduction to Education and the Teaching Proc- 
ess.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 668 
pp. $2.50. 
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best of your powers and bring you self-respect 
and high regard of others. It will keep you 
young. By it you ean live reasonably well, as 
well as you need. It brings you intellectual 
companionship, many friends, wonderful 
chances to study, and a membership in the big- 
gest business in America. It keeps you grow- 
ing. It is relatively free from the temptations 
to erookedness, vice, selfishness and contempti- 
bilities so common in so many occupations. 
And so on, and so on, these reviewers of the 
field show you the flowers actually growing in 
it plentifully. No amount of cynicism can 
make me believe otherwise, after fifty years of 
experience in teaching, newspapering, railroad- 
ing, and retailing, than that teaching is the 
most satisfactory pursuit there is. If, knowing 
what I do now, I could turn the calendar back 
to my starting place I would strive to be a 
teacher. I think the Adams-Taylor book would 
help me to be a good one. For these two cheer- 
ful gentlemen have brought together in one 
volume a wealth of modern experience that has 
stood the test of the most careful examination 
by scientific researchers. Here are discipline, 
class-management, the learning process, indi- 
vidual differences, diagnosis, cure, testing, teach- 
ing how to study, administration, and so forth. 
A series of excellent chapters cover health, 
safety, thrift, vocational guidance, research, the 
work of associations, character training. Among 
them I look, as usual, for that which our most 
eminent critics are berating us for neglecting: 
the preponderant emphasis on the political 
preparation of the citizen of a democracy. 
Omission of it from so full and excellent a 
book is inexplicable. Why should the commu- 
nity be taxed to teach children those things that 
are so excellently outlined here if a school 
should make so little of citizenship as this 
book does? 

Try again, Adams and Taylor! Men who 
ean write so refreshingly as you do could make 
a rousing chapter on the school’s paramount 
duty. It isn’t health, my sons, our erooked- 
est politicians are hilariously healthy. It isn’t 
character of the good-boy sort. What America 
needs is less lazy good men and more fighters 
for the common weal. 
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SOCIAL HISTORY FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Tue writers of the “Modern Social History 
of the United States’* have in mind the head- 
lines of a present-day newspaper and have done 
their book with intent to treat those events 
which throw light on current problems. After 
a chapter on how to use the book, the authors 
direct a review of the usual United States his- 
tory work of the seventh and eighth grades. 
From then on the course is of problem solving, 
projects, games, correlation with current events, 
tests involving the text’s accounts of immigra- 
tion, health promotion, Americanization, in- 
vention, industry, Pan-American relations, 
world war, peace movements and reparations. 


AMERICA IN OUR DAY 


A BooK of interpretation of current events 
and presenting outstanding problems to the 
older children of the elementary school is put 
out by the D. C. Heath Company,° with pic- 
tures, charts, unit teaching divisions and self- 
testing aids. It covers manufacturing and 
farming, presents the labor-capital difficulties, 
the conservation of health and natural resource, 
the quest of peace, the world war, cooperation, 
immigration, constitution with amendments, 
American culture. It is up to you, says this 
book, to you, the schoolboy and schoolgirl, to 
safeguard American ideals which are having a 
hard time in the present crisis. 


GRASSHOPPING SCHOOLMEN 


Dr. Hacer® studies why the service that needs 
steadiness, continuing policies, long plans and 
scientifie appraisal, as education does, is in 
charge of such wandering workers as we are. 
Many of your assumptions are strengthened by 
the doctor’s tables. New ideas will come to you 
by reading him. 

Men who want to change jobs aim at spe- 


4 James J. Reynolds, Grace A. Taylor, ‘‘ Modern 
Social History of the United States.’’ Noble and 
Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 379 pp. $1.32. 

5 Louis Weinberg, ‘‘America in the Machine 
Age.’’ D.C. Heath & Company, Boston. 346 pp. 
$1.00. 

6 Walter E. Hager, ‘‘The Quest for Vocational 
Adjustment of the Profession of Education.’’ 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 86 pp. $1.50. 
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cialties in high school or to be superintendents 
of schools. 
Women rarely work toward administrative 
places. 
A study of those preparing to change their 
work shows that only 30 per cent. achieve their 
heart’s desire. 


SOFT-PEDAL FOR BOASTING ABOUT 
ANCESTRY 

Out of a field of signal importance to all 
America, historian Jernegan,’ University of 
Chicago, brings amazing, pertinent and often 
regrettable facts bearing on man’s inhumanity 
to man in the days when our glorious ancestors 
were of two sorts as we are now—exploiters, 
strivers after wealth and power, or philan- 
thropists, promoters of equality of chance. The 
thirteen chapters are studies of early American 
civilization, details largely neglected by his- 
torians of this period. Here you will read of 
the struggle of free workmen against slavery, of 
the reasons why religious instruction of slaves 
and apprentices was favored and opposed, of 
the efforts at alleviating the distress of unem- 
ployment and financial depression. Because 
“free education is the surest foundation for the 
suecess of democracy and because this form of 
government is the most important issue at stake 
in the world to-day,’ Professor Jernegan de- 
votes many pages to newly discovered docu- 
ments relating to the beginnings of the 
American education idea. 

The struggle between the haves and have-nots 
is continuous. If, says the author, the ancient 
cave-dweller and the denizen of the skyscraper 
could meet, they could converse sympathetically 
on the never-ending problem. The struggle is 
due to the universal desire of man to use the 
strength of others for his own profit and plea- 
sure—an unchangeable trait of human nature. 

Oh, come, You know better! 
“Universal” and “unchangeable” won’t do. One 
particular is enough to upset a universal. T’ll 
particularize you, for instance. If you had the 
universal desire you would never have spent 
your own strength for the long hours among 
dusty archives required to compile this masterly 
work which gives me profit and pleasure. How 


professor! 


7 Marcus Wilson Jernegan, ‘‘Laboring and De- 
pendent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783.’’ 
University of Chicago Press. 


250 pp. $3.00. 
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about the scores of teachers you and I could 
name? How about the gladiatorial games, the 
old war spirit, human sacrifices, exposure of 
infants on mountain tops, certain Greek vices, 
colonial eye-gouging, tobacco-spitters, your and 
my boytime selfishness? Doesn’t human nature 
change? Why, my son, that’s one of the traits 
that makes it human nature—eapacity for alter- 
ation and reforming. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THIS 
DEPRESSION 


THE Century Company’s Vocational Series, 
sponsored by Charles Prosser, is augmented by 
a very modern collection’ of essays and ex- 
tracts answering what is vocational training, 
what are its objectives, how much does the 
nation need it, what should its courses be, what 
does the public think of it, how shall it be 
supervised, ete. The extracts are from speeches 
and reports by Secretary of Commerce Redfield, 
Professor Bobbitt, Dr. Charles Allen, Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Cooley, Senator Fess, Henry Harap, Dr. 
Thorndike, Helen Woolley, and other authori- 
ties. “Finally,” says this book, in closing, “the 
grave economic and social problems which the 
depression has pressed into the foreground are 
vital. They challenge teachers to a performance 
that requires a knowledge of facts and of pro- 
posed solutions.” 


CHEERY COBB 


.\ HEARTY cheer-up book® comes from Stan- 
wood Cobb, apostle of progressivism in educa- 
tion, traveler, philosopher and composer of 
seven books. 

You have genius. Everybody has. You 
can’t name a single trait of any noted human, 
living or dead, but that you have the same 
quality. Maybe only traces are evident. But 
how do human qualities develop? You know. 
But by following Cheerful Cobb’s printed con- 
versation you ean strengthen your good points 
and weaken your bad ones. He flavors his 
philosophy with enlivening anecdotes. Here is 
printed refreshment and tonic. 

8 Nicholas Ricciardi, Ira W. Kirby, ‘‘ Readings 
in Vocational Education: Trade and Industrial 
Aspect.’’? The Century Company, New York. 570 
pp. $3.00. 

9 Stanwood Cobb, ‘‘ Discovering the Genius With- 
in You.’’ The John Day Company, New York. 
287 pp. $2.50. 
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FOR TO-MORROW, TAKE— 


HETZLER, our neighbor, is a general practi- 
tioner of mechanical engineering, but his mas- 
terpiece is a book on only “Starting the 
Engine.” Professor Grover Alderman, late dean 
of the School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, set Professor Yoakam, his colleague, 
to doing a similar service for the eclassroom.?° 
The result merits wide approbation. 

For many years you have had valuable books 
on what you should do during class periods. 
Then came Giles Ruch’s prize book on “Im- 
provement of the Written Examination,” the 
finis coronans opus. Dr. Yoakam’s contribution 
is concerned with the other end, neglected so 
long as to make us all rather ashamed. Amaz- 
ing is it that so many training schools teach 
nothing of the techniques of assigning lessons. 
I have a Ph.D. thesis, here, the result of in- 
spections of teachers colleges. Most of the 
instructors in them were members of the old 
take-the-next-ten-pages group of blind leaders. 

Now, this young Pittsburgher does you the 
service to gather the many bits of experiment 
and counsel which have appeared in journals 
and as parts of books. Adding his own studies 
he subjects various sorts of assignments to trial 
and evaluation. He gives you the results. He 
has chapters on assignment in the elementary 
school, in the high school, in college. He gives 
a mutitude of models. He is precise in his 
treatment of that perpetual error, requirement 
of more than will be done. His provisions for 
fitting individual differences are well worked 
out. His caution against continuing the 
meticulous completeness of study directions that 
will be used as crutches by those who ought to 
be walking on their own legs is wisely put. His 
seventeen tips for those giving out lessons are 
alone worth the price of admission into the 
book. This is a businesslike treatise worthy of 
study by teachers’ reading circles, study clubs, 
classes in teachers training schools, principals, 
supervisors and superintendents. 


SNAPPY STUDY SUGGESTIONS 


SIXTEEN pages concentrated from twenty- 
three books on how to study is published by 
10Gerald Alan Yoakam, ‘‘Improvement of the 


Assignment.’?’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 398 pp. $1.80. 
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the board of trustees of the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University.14 It is a set of directions and 
suggestions that have been subjected to test 
and improvement until in this present form 
they promise to be big dividend payers to any 
one who makes them a guide. 

Organize your time. 

Make a time chart. 

Work by it as faithfully as trains adhere 
to a time-table. 

Five or six hours of study per day, exclusive 
of recitation and laboratory, is the proper 
amount for a collegian. 

Plan your play as carefully as your work. 

Stop study at one o’clock, Saturday, and be- 
gin at eight, Monday morning. 

Speed up your reading rate. 

Reduce word-ealling and inner speech. 

Criticize. 

Reread your work before you hand it in. 

Ete., ete. 

So runs this straight-talking manual. It is 
full of tips to give your students. It abounds 
in helps you need, yourself. It ends with this: 

Don’t be frightened by mental fatigue. It is 
seldom found. It’s a bogey. It may be laziness, 
bad posture, poor blood or eye-strain. 


DOUGLASS HIGH-SCHOOL BOOK 


Ever since I used to hear a Missouri young- 
ster, Harl Douglass, wake up tired audiences in 
teachers’ conventions and refresh them with new 
facts and conelusions I have been prejudiced 
so as to read whatever carries his name. Ginn 
and Company have just put out a Douglass 
eompendium of high-school necessities.‘? It 
brings together in one volume the essence of 
those hundreds of late articles in professional 
journals you have been filing away in hope 
some day of getting at them and putting them 
to use. Here you have a simplification of these 
complexities. It is an arrangement of what a 
consensus of authorities will say are the best 
modern practices. An analytical table of con- 
tents and a full index make the work useful for 
various oceasions at short notice. The matter 

11C, Gilbert Wrenn, ‘‘ Practical Study <Aids.’’ 
Press of Stanford University, California. 16 pp. 
15 cents. 

12 Harl R. Douglass, ‘‘ Organization and Admin- 


istration of Secondary Schools.’’ Ginn & Com- 
pany, New York. 579 pp. $2.60. 
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includes types of high schools; buildings; cur- 
riculum; selecting, assigning, and programming 
the staff; guidance; pupil organizations; direct- 
ing study; ability grouping; prevention of 
failure; records; business; finance; care of 
building and appurtenances; community con- 
tacts; publicity; the principal and his office. It 
is an up-to-date text for institutions training 
workers for junior and senior high schools. 

Here are some samples. 

Discipline is now centered more on permanent 
values than on order in the school, on training 
to do useful things rather than punishing 
wrong-doers, on practice in self-government in- 
stead of dependence on adult directions. 

Student cooperation in government should 
lead to determining what constitutes good citi- 
zenship; resolving to abide by its codes; analyz- 
ing one’s own merits and deficiencies as a good 
citizen. The project is a part of the major 
high-school purpose of developing mature, ac- 
ceptable ethical behavior. 

Graduation honors do not appeal generally 
to pupils. Incentive that gives publicity to 
distinctions between individuals generates bad 
social attitudes. These things are not worth 
(South Bend and Fort Wayne 
papers please copy.) 

All in all, and there are 579 pages of it, this 
is a remarkably valuable work. 


enthusiasm. 


COLLEGE TRENDS 


VotumeE III of the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions!* has forty- 
minute contributions from twenty-four men, no 
women. Some show self-satisfaction ; 
some are witty; some brilliant; all unusually 
interesting and show more or less influence from 
what Director Stevens of The General Eduea- 
tion Board here e¢alls five years of the most 
rapid changes of opinion on the forms and 
functions of college procedure. “The student, 
his instructor, the donor, the taxpayer,” he says, 
“have all been asking for a more intelligent use 


much 


of contributions to college or university. They 
agree with officers of administration that higher 
education is not adequately serving the needs 
of society.” ‘Addresses to the college graduates 
ery out against our leaderless generation and 


xray, Editor, ‘‘Recent Trends in 
University of Chi- 


13 William S. 
American College Education.’’ 
cago Press. 


$2.00. 
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impreeate their hearers to do better by the 
world than we have done. This call to service 
deserves notice. Society expects much from its 
colleges. The present complaining mood arises 
from a traditional faith that they ean provide 
spiritual and social leadership. Our graduates 
may expect such demands to continue. The 
faculties and trustees of all colleges have an 
unending obligation in every matter of social 
interest that can be touched by education and 
are therefore subject to outside criticism. They 
should use the present period of disturbance in 
college affairs to review their responsibilities as 
tenants and guardians of society’s institutions.” 

Professor Chauncey Boucher fits into Dr. 
Stevens’ belief pretty well, saying, “We have 
heard more and more of the need of shifting 
emphasis from formalities, and putting stress 
where it belongs, on the development of the 
student. Thoughtful and progressive educators 
have come to agreement that the time has come 
to furnish leadership in the direction so eagerly 
desired.” 

Warren Weaver, Wisconsin 
mathematician, seems nettled a little by “the 
bombastic warning that we now face a crisis.” 
Dear me, Professor, what is “bombastic”? Full 
of bombast. And what is bombast? Cotton, 
originally. We in this neck of the woods have 
not found the warnings stuffed with cotton or 
with anything other than tragic reality. We 
are in a bad way, here, because of what one of 
your near neighbors, the unexcitable Coffman, 
calls “substitutes for intelligence, over- 
emphasized in edueation, a failure to give the 
graduates what the country needs, instead of an 
education mortgaged to the past.” 

It is easy to say that “the American college 
has always faced real and pressing difficulties 
steadily and calmly and will doubtless continue 
to do so.” This is mere comfort. I have never 
seen any history of college education that bears 
it out. 


University 


LittLe WHISTLING IN THE Dark 

Appealing from Weaver anodyned to Weaver 
sober, hear him say that a university must never 
forget its responsibility to serve the people of 
the state as wisely and as generously as pos- 
sible, to contribute leadership trained for the 
special and economic needs of society. 

As you might expect, each representative of 
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the cherished New England institutions repre- 
sented in the volume finds God in his college 
and all right with the world. Harvard Hani- 
ford and the genial member of the Yale Family 
Robinson are agreed that the college of yester- 
day, to-day and to-morrow is a continuous in- 
stitution. These Brahmins have no remorse like 
those of young Chicago President Hutchins that 
“the crisis through which we are now passing is 
the result of our own folly and incompetence.” 

A refreshing note comes from Nebraskan 
Robert Leigh, new president of new Benning- 
ton College, Vermont. Here is a forty-year-old 
professor of government confronting the elders 
with the plans of a school not yet born. With 
becoming modesty he says he comes to learn. 
He will outline the policies of his coming col- 
lege in hopes that his hearers will tell him 
what’s the matter with it. “We don’t want to 
set up just another college. We want to make 
a different.one. For our young women we 
would like to offer in a single institution the 
experiments that are succeeding but are piece- 
meal and scattered. The older colleges for 
women have imitated the curriculum and 
methods of men’s schools in order to perform 
an important mission of proving woman’s 
capability for intellectual tasks. We wish to 
fit women better to live the life of women. We 
wish that the very real interest in the problems 
of marriage, sex, and their relations to wage- 
earning by women can be satisfied so far as is 
possible in our present state of general 
ignorance. We think an intelligent outlook or 
philosophy is more needed than technical train- 
ing. One certain thing about the girl in college 
is the uncertainty of her future. 

This is a book of vital interest to common- 
school workers. The contributors are never 
dull. Professor Gray has added a first-class 
index enabling you to find what you need. 


THE TOUCH OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Here’s no sulking Achilles.17 He’s out of the 
tent and has with him seven sages, active re- 
searchers of the problems of behavior—May, 
Gesell, Gates, Miles, Viteles, Alport and Meek. 
Psychology must get out of the armchair and 
study people in society, with no pretense at 
completeness. This book, says Editor Achilles, 

17 Paul S. Achilles, editor, and Seven, ‘‘ Psychol- 


ogy at Work.’’ Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 260 pp. $2.50. 
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tells some things that psychologists have done 
and are doing. He credits James McKeen Cat- 
tell with preeminence in promoting the use- 
ful application of psychology. Arthur Gates 
credits that same pioneer with revolutionizing 
the teaching of reading. Professor Gates also 
clears a common confusion of formal discipline 
with transfer of training, and cheers the pro- 
moters of adult education by giving the facts 
that indicate more effective learning after the 
age of thirty-five than before it. In Walter 
Miles’s chapter you will find much upon how 
to manage your mind during the depression. 
He has a spirited analysis of leadership. 
Here’s a Miles warning to teachers with sure 
tenure: “The systematized intrenched position, 
if it does not sensitively look forward and re- 
spond to criticism, is psychologically doomed.” 
The field of the book is indicated fairly by its 
chapter heads: “Psychology and the preschool 
child, and behavior, and education, and per- 
sonality, and the professions, and industry, and 
socio-political problems. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD 

ANOTHER great volume!’ by the nation’s expe- 
rienced students of child welfare comes, now, in 
the series on the handicapped. 

About two hundred thousand delinquent chil- 
dren a year get into court. More than these 
are dealt with by police without recourse to 
the judge. Here are the roots of adult crime. 
By the work of students, researchers, compilers 
of statistics, examiners of case studies, the 
“problem child” becomes the problems of the 
child. Delinquent acts are but symptoms of 
deeper stresses and difficulties. 

This volume resolves basie problems, studies 
the family, environment, school, church, society, 
personality, habits, truancy, child labor, migra- 
tions, recreation, newspapers, motion pictures, 
sex matters, obscene literature, juvenile courts, 
Negro problems and clinics. It is permeated 
with sturdy determination to preserve and ex- 
tend curative provisions. 


REFINEMENT OF ARITHMETIC 
TEACHING 


To find out where arithmetic problems of 
different numbers of steps should be placed in 


18 White House Conference, ‘‘The Delinquent 
Child.’’ The Century Company, New York. 499 
pp. $3.50. 
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the course of study and what weaknesses in 
pupils are responsible for failure in the prob- 
lem side of arithmetic, Dr. Leon Neulen?® has 
made an extended study which he describes. 
These researchers are making it difficult for us 
old oracles to tell the truth, for our truth isn’t 
true. Accuracy in computation doesn’t help 
reasoning; ability in the use of English does. 
There is more relationship between problem- 
solving ability and skill in computation than 
there is between problem-solving ability and 
general intelligence. When you get beyond two- 
step problems the number of steps affect results 
very little. Dr. Neulen’s studies, all detailed 
here in statistical tables, develop many surpris- 
ing results. If I should summarize them it 
would be like telling you the last chapter of a 
mystery story. To do that is considered a very 
shabby trick. With your zest undiminished, 
therefore, you may from this book get facts 
of value for your revision of your arithmetic 
curriculum. 

THE GLORY WHICH IS ALGEBRA 

“THERE remains,’ says Joseph Jablonower, 
initial essayist, in the mathematicians’ seventh 
yearbook,?° “the significant fact that perhaps 
only half the number of children who enter high 
school should take algebra.” 

I recommend as a pleasant evening entertain- 
ment a search through the scripture of these ten 
exponents to learn why even the half should 
take it. The children might have to make some 
life-insurance tables, or work in compound in- 
terest or do surveying. They might speculate 
on the destiny of Mars, the meaning of life and 
the nature of the universe. The algebra teacher 
can help them toward an inspired and mature 
understanding of the physical, social and 
spiritual environment in which they are to have 
their being. And, further, says our essayist, 
there is a third reason, namely, the world is in 
flux. (Don’t you remember at least the name 
of your course XVII in “Fluxions”?) 

Algebraist Everett contributes the warning 


19 Leon Nelson Neulen, ‘‘Problem Solving in 
Arithmetic.’’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, New York. 87 pp. $1.50. 

20Ten Advocates, ‘‘The Teaching of Algebra. 
Seventh Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics.’’? Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 179 pp. $1.75. 


that the teacher is to be more concerned with 
straight thinking than with information. The 
ascendent powers derived from algebra are rela- 
tionship of ideas more than ideas themselves. 
But our Kalamazoo advocate is at variance with 
the Jablonower restriction of those who may 
juggle the x and y. For, says Teacher Everett, 
with respect to what he shall learn, the indi- 
vidual’s personal interests are seldom if ever of 
paramount importance. Even his _ personal 
aptitudes must not often be allowed to consti- 
tute or to dominate greatly the contents of the 
course of study. We must not attempt to 
create an aristocracy of brains. Thought, think- 
ing processes, and the ability to appreciate 
mental and spiritual accomplishments are the 
rightful possessions of every individual. Alge- 
bra offers here and there a glimpse of eternal 
truth whose beauty retains its permanence in a 
world of universal change. From it comes the 
mental poise necessary to contemplate im- 
partially the relations between conditions and 
conclusions. Before the mind trained by 
algebra the affairs of the moment and of all 
eternity are outspread. The ability so to 
evaluate life is human and divine. 

Now are you convinced ? 

Do you expect us to be shaken in our faith 
by those terrible testers who naughtily publish 
their agnostic tables showing no measurable at- 
tainment of mental powers appearing after 
algebra study any more than after practice in 
typewriting? Shall we be weakened by Shep- 
pard’s revelation that the power of thinking 
and judgment of algebra teachers lets them 
constitute a majority of the lambs fleeced by 
promoters of copper stocks, rubber plantations 
and suburban real estate? 

Sir, methinks you would speak with disre- 
spect of the doctrine of mental discipline and 
the transfer of learning. Listen not to the 
wicked Sneddens! Respect the college door- 
keepers! They demanded the algebra ticket to 
enter the University of Pennsylvania in 1758; 
to get into Harvard in 1820; into Columbia, 
1821; into Yale, 1847; into Princeton, 1848. 
They still require it. The reason given by 
Mathematician Edward Olney in the Encyelo- 
pedia of Education, 1877, is “it is a means of 
mental discipline.” Since at the most, we have 
tried it only 174 years, and, at the least, 84 
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years in high school without being able to prove 
that it has measurable function, why should 
we abandon it so soon, even though the critics 
of high schools are howling that we ought to be 
schooling the generation to make a better civil 
and economic America than our algebra-trained 
citizenry is giving us? 

New York University Schlauch in these pages 
applies algebra to the “trough of depression” 
we are in. He treats of the forces that hold 
man and wife together, equating the divorce 
rate as y =0.2779 x 1.03057*. He gets into the 
Scopes trial and fundamentalism, visions the 
earthly paradise, welcomes new ideas and hails 
educational measurements. Other authors treat 
the function concept, verbal problems, the 
junior high school and adventures. 

If you are a specialist, you have pleasure be- 
fore you in this book. 

If you are tainted by the protests of the 
Briggses, Russells, Deweys, Kilpatricks, Pros- 
sers, Lumleys, Bodes, Sissons, Watsons, Ruggs, 
Grennans, Robinsons, Brewingtons, Munroes, 
Allens, Carrs, Coes, Buchholzes, Elbridges, 
Hagedorns, Tildsleys, Wellings, Harts, Fraziers, 
Hopkinses, Coopers and Coffmans who are 
clamoring for scrapping the weakly-functioning 
high-school subjects, read the book. 

Don’t be like Diogenes. 

Plato was discoursing on the concept. 

He spoke of the cupness of the cup and the 
tableness of the table. 

“T can see the cup and the table,” sniffed 
the cynic, “but I’ll be hanged if I see the cup- 
ness and the tableness.” ‘That, O Diogenes,” 
said Plato sweetly, “is because thou hast eyes 
to see but no intellect with which to compre- 
hend.” 

LOOK AT LATIN 


I am in the plight of Clarence Darrow, who 
once found himself presented with a funda- 
mentalist book by a friend and expected to 
comment on it. The learned and gentle Victor 
Hill, of the Ohio Latin Service Committee, gives 
me the handsome green book “Bulletin: First 
Year Latin.”?1_ The near a score of contributors 
to this volume are sincere and kindly people, as 

21 Victor D. Hill, Dorothy M. Seeger, Bertha M. 
Winch, Editors, ‘‘ Bulletin on First Year Latin.’’ 


Ohio Latin Service Committee, Ohio University. 
Athens, Ohio. 256 pp. $1.20. 
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much in earnest regarding the value of teaching 
Latin to young Americans as I was for thirteen 
years, may the good Lord forgive me! They 
start with a faith in that absurd propagandist 
publication, “Report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion,” which paraded opinion as though no one 
had ever heard of scientific research and tested 
results. The assertion that many more pupils 
are entering beginning Latin classes than ever 
before is cited as “ample evidence of the vitality 
of the subject.” In like manner the once 
marvelous growth of Ku Kluxers, or multiplica- 
tion of anti-Masons, or this year’s high-school 
inerease, might be instanced as ample evidence 
of the value of the service to which the large 
numbers flocked. It may not be so. There have 
been South Sea delusions and multitudes in- 
vesting in liquid air. 

The Ohio authors make much of pronuncia- 
tion of Latin. Yet the sounds that now have 
vogue in school must seem too much the inven- 
tion of scholarly guessers to be meticulous over. 
There were no phonographs found in the Roman 
tombs. Nor do enough graduates converse in 
Latin to make time spent on uttering it seem 
other than a waste. In the classes of teachers 
most insistent upon pronunciation there is no 
evidence that the children, out of the total 
period of Latin influence, get any considerable 
amount of Latin ideas from sound rather than 
from sight. As to pronouncing Latin in ordi- 
nary conversation or in public speaking, no one 
would tolerate “Keekero,” “Kaizar” or “a 
plooriboos oonoom.” All the pronunciation I 
ever heard in Latin classes is a travesty of 
speech, as much lacking in emphasis as the 
clicks of a telegraph sounder. 

Where teachers have hammered some striv- 
ing for naturalness of oral reading into their 
pupils’ heads the order of procedure has been: 
questioning on grammar of the passage, first, 
to make the sentence clear; next, translation to 
ascertain that the meaning has been appre- 
hended; last of all, pronunciation as a lure to 
persuade the pupil that he is dealing with a 
living language. Our Ohio book is for the good 
old rigmarole: 

You may pronounce, 


You may translate, 
You may construe. 
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In the aims of first-year Latin, as given here, 
our old friends sit in the family photograph. 
These are they: reading Latin, pronouncing it 
with accuracy, knowing the paradigms, grasp- 
ing the syntax, learning English derivatives, 
gaining command of the English language, get- 
ting familiar with Rome and the Romans. 

Absent from these respectable brothers and 
sisters is she who was not so long ago the 
lustiest of them all—mental training. She has 
been so shamed by the wicked researchers that 
the Ohioans, although in seeret some of them 
still cherish her, have kept her out of the pic- 
ture. Doubts as to the respectability of some of 
the others are shockingly circulated by Sned- 
dens, Watsons, Allens and Prossers. Evidence 
sufficient to convince an ordinary jury does not 
exist to show that graduates do read Latin, that 
the drill on paradigms and syntax is as help- 
ful as it is wasteful, that the study does ad- 
vantage the use of English language, or that 
Rome, lustful, cruel, bloody, uncivilized, foe 
to seience and art, despiser of humanity, re- 
tarder of progress of the world, and mother of 
the dark ages, is worth the time the American 
school is putting upon it. 

This book is an up-to-date guide for teaching 
a subject that ought not to be taught at public 
expense at all. In our present civie conditions, 
with a citizenry whose minds have had no prac- 
tice in considering the public problems allied 
to economies, politics, government and general 
welfare, Latin is a diversion, a shunt off the 
main track, a _side-show, an embolus, a 
hindrance, a fashionable fatuity bolstered by 
unproved assertion, by lovable old college pro- 
fessors, and propped by an ancient scholastic 
snobbery. If there were school time to spare, 
it might be well enough to allow publicly sup- 
ported high-school teachers to carry a Latin 
class as a whist elub is tolerated. But with 
high-school boys and girls a financial burden on 
a community in dire straits, with every day- 
laborer taxed for school support, with the 
promise of the first promoters that schools 
would be run for the publie’s not the pupil’s 
benefit, with the present public welfare unsup- 
plied with the kind of help it needs in citizens 
trained to tackle community problems, this is no 
time to spend money on an educational luxury. 

I wish the book had given the figures show- 
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ing that “there are many more pupils enter- 
ing beginning Latin classes than ever before.” 
Frank Philips’ tables for the United States 
show 49 per cent. of the students in private and 
public high schools taking Latin in 1900. In 
1915 they had dropped to 39 per cent.; in 1922 
to 29 per cent.; in 1928 to 25 per cent. During 
this period high-school attendance increased 
395 per cent. May I thank and compliment 
the Ohio Latin Service Committee for a well- 
written and fascinating book? If we had able 
people like these, addressing themselves in our 
schools to the really pertinent obligations of 
tax-supported education my guess is that in one 
generation we would have a citizenry of which 
Washington and his fellow founders would be 
proud. They proposed our educational scheme 
as if it was to make good government its pre- 


ponderating aim. 


LATIN, AGAIN 


WHILE we are in this field I must also thank 
the honorable Ginn and Company for its gift 
of Gentleman Gummere’s Workbook in Latin 
Comprehension.??, The Gummeres have made 
so many friends, including me, that, even though 
they are all for Latin, I am no more at enmity 
with them than is a Free Methodist with a high 
churchman. The Gummere book consists of 60 
prose passages beginning with a letter from 
Pompey to Cicero, and proceeding with stories, 
biographical sketches, poems, ete., from the 
works of a score of Latin authors. The plan 
purposely avoids requiring translation of the 
extracts but promotes comprehension of them 
by means of the searching questions to which 
the pupil is to write answers. John Lester, of 
the Hill School in Pottstown, once told me he 
had seen John Gummere in the Penn Charter 
School making American boys smart as mustard 
in their Latin classes. 

A man who does that is much needed to make 
American boys help to know and better the 
political life of these now backward United 
States, in which the educated people, according 
to a cloud of respectable witnesses, are the most 
eivieally lazy of the civilized nations of the 


world. 


22 John Flagg Gummere, ‘‘ A Workbook in Latin 
Comprehension.’’ Ginn & Company, Boston. 162 
pp. 67 cents. 








